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Introduction 


‘Population deals with the most delicate of human rela- 
tionships—the act of love, the family and the mystery that 
surrounds it...how do you tell people how many children to 
have and not invade people’s privacy or upset their values? 

‘Population also means increasing the value of each birth; it 
means guaranteeing that our children are given the fullest 
opportunity to be educated, to get good health care, to have 
access to the jobs that they eventually want. I think population 
and development go hand in hand.’ 

These two key aspects of the thinking of Rafael Salas of the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
started me on the search and journey which eventually resulted 
in this book. But, initially, when the UNFPA asked me to 
explore the nature of the population problem in India, I was, to 
put it mildly, staggered. How does one tell the story of a 
statistic? As Salas writes, one man is a person, a thousand are a 
community, and a million are a statistic. I decided finally to 
write something that wouldn’t reinforce the statistics that make 
India’s millions but would look instead for the faces behind the 
figures. As each face becomes a person, numbers cease being 
an abstraction. Written by one among the numbers, it is a story 
that has moved outward from a core that is integral and become 
an attempt to understand a condition that is shared. 

The book could not have been written without the inspria- 
tion of Rafael Salas and the UNFPA, an organization that he 
directs with the panache of a civil servant and the veiled 
stoicism of a Buddhist monk. I thank him and his staff in New 
York and New Delhi for their generous assistance that gave me 
the freedom to move around and write. 

I also thank the Family Planning Association of India, 
Particularly Mrs. Avabhai Wadia and Dr Sheshagiri Rao and 
his team of officers in the far-flung regions of India who drove 
me in their white jeeps, opening up vistas hitherto unseen. I 


thank the health officials of the state governments of Maharash- 
tra, Orissa, Goa and Rajasthan for helping out with transport 
and sharing with me relevant aspects of their fieldwork. My 
special gratitude to Drs. Raj and Mable Arole whose work in 
Jamkhed stands as the best affirmation of what man can do for 
man. Following a trail blazed by them, I met others who in their 
different ways are spelling change in other neglected areas. 

I thank my friend Raghava Menon for the hours he spent 
listening to fragments of my story, and I thank Khushwant 
Singh, Shiv Kumar, Steve Espie and Jim Beveridge for reading 
my manuscript and offering tips and suggestions that proved 
very helpful. I thank my mother who with her silence supported 
me. 

Finally I bow to the numbers that make up this country, 
particularly the women among them. They revealed their faces 
without fear or embarrassment. In them I found the story, not 
ofa country’s doom but of a country’s will to survive. I 
dedicate this book to them. 


September, 1986 ANEES JUNG 
New Delhi 





1 
Outside the frame 


I was three years old when I was first photographed. It was a 
garden party for children—or at least that’s what J assume it 
was. Dressed in a frock spattered with gold polka dots, a round 
brocade hat trembling on my head, I am in the arms of a radiant 
father. None of the little girls is on ground. Each is held aloft by 
a father or an ayah, but not a mother. There are no mothers in 
the photograph. The only other ladies besides the seventy 
beaming nannies are the governesses, who look English, 
standing at the edge of the crowd in straw hats and summer 
dresses. 

In the next photograph I am older—already solemn at the age 
of nine or ten, looking at the world with wider eyes. Dressed in 
white lace but without the round brocade hat, my head seems 
bigger, my body contorted in the manner of a young gitl 
beginning to grow. I look ill at ease seated in the lap of a 
gentleman. He is an elderly man with an air of distinction, 
dressed in a black coat and a black bowtie, unsmiling, slightly 
stern, despite me on his lap. Poised on his right and left, and 
behind him in a row, are more gentlemen in black. Among 
them is my father. They are a group of men who seem to know 
each other, bound in the portrait by the colour black, a colour 
that connotes formality, solemnity, ceremony. Some of them 
though have small white garlands around their hands, a touch 
that softens the gravity of their demeanour. The garlands tell 
me that it is an after-dinner portrait. The garlands also evoke 
the sense of a Deccan night scented imperceptibly with 
jasmines, the small white flowers of summer that women in 
back rooms of the house would knit into strings and send out for 
the men to wear on their arms. After the last of the lush 
mangoes, the gentlemen would dip their fingers in crystal bowls 
circled by the white garlands. Slipping them casually around 
their wrists they would walk away carrying the fragrance of an 
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enclosed garden. 

Dinner parties such as these were a regular summer ritual in 
our house. As were good food and camaraderie. 

But the good life it would seem was designed only for men. 
Page after page in the old album unfolds groups and groups of 
them, ceremonially dressed, naturally guarding a rite which 
they deemed was bestowed on them. No women are part of this 
rite except those from abroad, usually the West. Dressed in gay 
chiffons, wide plumed hats and high heels they seem at ease 
with men. Do the men enjoy their presence and also accept the 
fact that the women in the portrait have forfeited their claim to 
privacy, a tradition treasured amongst women of Hyderabad? 

My mother remains absent in the only family portrait that 
rests on the last page of the album. Her seven children are 
grouped solemnly around a father, proud in the colour black. 
The inscription below the picture reads ‘Hosh ki Duniya’, Hosh 
being my father’s pen name. My mother, it appears, has no 
claim on this happy world which she has helped create. 

Where was she when the portrait was taken? In one of the 
back rooms perhaps or standing behind a chilman, the 
ubiquitous bamboo curtain designed to conceal women from 
the outside but not the outside from them. My mother, like all 
mothers of children photographed in the garden party, re- 
mained behind the chilman—their part of the house which was 
never allowed to enter the picture frames that ceremonially 
documented the high points in a family history. 

The inside though was like a little city in itself. Enclosed but 
not shut, this city of women, defined and strengthened by its 
own norms and rituals, was charged with essences that gave the 
house its sense of being. From here generated the aroma of 
food and flowers, the exuberance of henna that stained 
feminine hands, the rainbow dyes that coloured yards and yards 
of cotton that garbed the bodies of women; the tinkle of 
bangles, the glitter of jewels, the chatter, the tales, the gossip 
that served like a social glue binding woman to woman in a 
circle, where their supportiveness became their strength. Even 
their survival. 

I was among five sisters who grew up in this world, which | 
took for granted. My mother, like all the other women, was 
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part of a landscape that I never questioned or tried to explore. 
It was the men on the outside who held our fascination. Larger 
than life, their attentions mattered. Father, the only familiar 
male figure, who dominated a world outside, also filled the 
inside forcefully and invisibly. He embodied the ideal. exhi- 
bited courage to look into the future, nourished the tenuous 
links between the outside and the inside and helped create 
balances that spelled harmony within the family. His will 
governed the essential patterns of our life. He set paths for us to 
travel on, paths that would lead us into a city bigger than our 
own. He gave us names that were to become our identity. 
Names normally given to boys he gave to his five girls as if he 
saw implicit in them the roles that would be their emerging 
destiny. 

The black Plymouth that drove us to school had dark 
draperies. Seated in the back seat we felt suspended like spring 
dolls in a magic box. We emerged every morning from a house 
that in many ways was like a citadel. It had high white walls, 
courtyards that were never without flowers and stone terraces 
above which the sky stretched. The outside always beckoned. 
Once I pulled at the dark draperies and tried to peer out. The 
ayah—who combined the roles of matron, guardian and, to a 
lesser degree, servant—rebuked me. No one was to see us, she 
warned gravely, for we were little treasures to be claimed in 
time by those who had earned the right to it. Twenty years have 
passed. I have still not been claimed. The old ayah, I have 
learnt, died some years ago. Her little treasures, unguarded, 
have scattered, have been pushed into worlds where Plymouths 
with dark draperies do not exist. 

Many other things have taken their place. Albums filled with 
pictures of women looking into the camera with unveiled eyes, 
for one. I am among them: sad-eyed at seventeen, leaving 
home; with hair cropped and a bag slung over my shoulder at 
the top of the Empire State Building in New York; hiding 
rubber boots under a sari while struggling to walk over the 
Michigan snows; seated among strangers from lands whose 
names were once part of a school atlas; laughing without 
concealing my mouth with a hand; dressed in a formal black sari 
with my hand resting timidly in the hand of a man with smiling 
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blue eyes; proud in a gown that conferred on me a distinction; 
dancing at a New Year’s Eve gala in New York’s Grand Central 
Station; behind a polished table with senators in Washington; in 
front of the Eiffel Tower; throwing coins in a marble Italian 
fountain; sailing down the Rhine; riding a horse on a 
Colombian ranch; trembling in a Siberian autumn; drinking 
toasts with mao tai at a round table in Peking; deep in 
conversation with luminaries, monks, men, women, children; 
beaming again with a family of seven, grouped now around a 
mother, whose head is serenely draped and whose eyes, though 
watery now, continue to watch. She has finally stepped out of 
the chilman and entered the frame. My father is dead. The 
citadel that he raised with pride and love to house his happy 
world has been sold. His children have scattered. They come 
together once in several years in Bombay where in a flat with 
several windows lives their mother. Beyond the windows the 
sea and the sky meet in a haze of grey and blue. There is no 
horizon. 

‘What is at the end of the sea?’ asks my young niece, tying a 
jasmine garland she has knitted, around my mother’s greying 
braid. 

‘There is land behind the haze and people and houses they 
have built. Each house is a dream realized,’says my mother. 

‘Where is your house?’ asks my niece. 

‘Where my children are, my mother tells her. 

Home for her children too continues to be where she is, 
where everything touches roots. Sounds, of a distant courtyard 
that once housed a city in its precincts, return. Tiny and 
staccato they break the surge of the waves outside. Spaces no 
longer enclose the sky or the earth. I go down to the beach in a 
dressing gown. Men sit by the limpid waters and defecate. 
Women dressed like men go jogging. My little niece builds 
castles in the sand, gets bored, wants to play another game. ‘I 
do not know many games,’ I tell her. 

‘What then did you do as a child?’ she asks. 

‘I looked at the world with wide eyes, I tell her. Though I 
had not seen the beach when I was her age, had not gone for a 
walk even on the street where we lived and never seen a city 
other than the one where I was born. And yet I had known of 
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the sea and the hills, of the mythical rivers and the lands to 
which they brought water and life and sustenance. Games were 
played indoors. We would pitch our stakes at pachesi and cards, 
play ‘lone-part’ with servants in the outer courtyard when father 
was away, listen to music played softly in our rooms and read 
books by Jane Austen, Marie Corelli and the Bronte sisters, 
turning the heroes of fiction into our own; also, when the nights 
were lit by a round paper moon we would climb up to the stone 
terraces and sing sad songs. 

‘I lived in a veiled city of women so I never went anywhere,’ I 
tell her. 

‘Where is your veil then?’ she asks. ‘It blew away in a strong 
wind,’ I say, wondering if it really did. 

‘I think of you—demure, tentative, rather frightened, very 
warm but in semi-purdah, asking sophisticated people to tell 
you what they never will,’ comments a writer friend. I have 
returned to the circle, to a family and a country which is not on 
the outside but is part of me. While returning to them, I have 
returned to my self, to the calm centre of the land and its life, 
quietly inherited it and resumed from where I had left off. 1 
have returned—though with eyes that have learnt to see and 
perceive. The sense of being veiled, however, continues to 
cling. I have graduated from the magic box into the hurly burly 
of a working world. I no longer peer at landscapes. They have 
begun to peer at me as I move amidst them. I have become a 
‘memsaheb’, one who symbolizes the new species of women 
who have crossed the ‘Laxshman Rekha’, the mythical line that 
was not to be crossed even by the gods. 

The years move. the seasons change. I move with them 
seeking my peace, my alternatives. The road which I have 
travelled has emerged on its own. And the road that lies ahead 
is not clearer; the landmarks emerge only on arrival. People tell 
me I have ‘arrived’. I do not know what it means. For I never 
planned a career, just grew into it. Hence I make my norms as I 
go along. They cannot be shared with others as they are strictly 
mine. I have not yet found a face that suits a ‘modern woman 
and a graph that determines the patterns of her life. I continue 
to live out an experience for which I have yet to find a name. 

* 
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I am a Muslim woman from Hyderabad, a city whose name 
conjures up images of fragile women languishing behind veils. 
How then can I be ‘modern’, work, live alone? I live alone but 
not by choice. Secretly 1 long for courtyards filled with the 
laughter of children, for stone terraces where I once slept and 
heard others breathe. Living alone I feel narrows one’s 
concerns, reveals the inadequacy of joys that are not shared. 
Even freedom without sharing becomes abstract and unreal. 
Childhood's walls have fallen. Flowers are no longer the pride 
of courtyards. Nor are young women. 

My reality no longer has one face. I have stepped out of an 
enclosed reality into one that is larger, more diverse, and 
mobile. A reality that has its own rhythm. I am travelling 
through the desert in Rajasthan—brown, bleak and alien. I 
miss the gentleness of the terrain where I was born. Yet these 
miles of desolation, the gods vivid against a stark land, the 
women revealed in their fierce brilliance—slowly these make 
themselves felt. 

Twenty years ago, Gomti, the woman with the river’s name, 
would not have entered my consciousness. Today, nothing 
inhibits me from walking into her courtyard. I have come to 
explore the way she lives, in a home that encloses her with a 
husband and a child. Gomti greets me as if we were acquainted, 
offers me a bowl of water. Water is a drink more precious than 
anything else, even the usual cup of tea, among the dwellers of 
these desert lands. Gomti walks miles every day to fetch from a 
well water that she then cools in large, round jars of red clay. 
To honour a stranger is a natural part of her tradition. She 
brings me water, serves me food and stands fanning the flies 
away as I eat. She says little for she lives her thoughts. When 
she speaks she discloses her dreams without embarrassment, 
even the ordinary dreams, dreams that with time have acquired 
the drabness of the land. 

Large and plain-looking she exudes womanliness, a quality of 
giving. Intimacy pervades her courtyard; an unspoken Strength 
links her, the black-eyed baby asleep on a rope-strung cot, the 
white cow tied to a leafless tree, and the man whose picture 
hangs high on a white wall. He wears a bulbous turban, has a 
regal moustache, and looks like a prince. 
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‘My husband,’ she murmurs and looks away, suddenly shy. 
‘Today is Gangaur, the Hindu festival that is special to women,’ 
she tells me. 

She dresses herself in a bright green chunri, with spangles of 
gold, and with a tray of ritual offerings, walks over to a 
neighbour’s house. Gathered under an aged banyan tree is a 
group of women, radiant in red and gold. Against a wall 
smeared ritually with Aum kum, sit two small idols of clay. The 
women have made these and decked them with their own 
hands. They represent Ishar and Gangaur, the mythical man 
and wife, who through the ages have remained the embodiment 
of marital love. The women sing, praying for long life and 
prosperity for their husbands. Their soft, frail voices soar out of 
the courtyard to join other voices from other courtyards, 
chasing away the stillness of the long desert afternoon. Some of 
the women look old; some are girls beginning to turn into 
women. The meaning behind Gangaur dissolves the barriers of 
age. The women appear to quiver on the threshold of a new life, 
given by an ancient rite. Krishna tantalized the women 
worshippers of Gangaur; He was the dream consort who stole 
their garments as they bathed in the river. And each woman 
came face to face with him in order to reclaim her own: woman 
to man, soul to God. Gangaur returns every year to the desert 
when the grasses are green and the harvest is ready. To love and 
be loved symbolizes to the traditional Indian woman her 
security, her happiness and her fulfilment. The rite of Gangaur 
binds woman to woman in this common wish, consolidates the 
ties between individuals and family, family and community. 
And the land gives each an identity that is part of the larger 
whole. 

Gomti allows me to enter her world and that of women like 
her. She does not know the world I come from, the lands I have 
travelled, the books I have read, the faces I have met and loved. 
Yet we recognize each other. Something unvoiced connects 
us—perhaps the simple fact that we are women. I see her living 
close to the earth, bound to a reality that is natural, almost 
predetermined, a reality that has not changed with time. I am 
not a part of Gomti's tradition. Her gods are to me fragile dolls 
of clay. If not for her, Gangaur would have no immediacy or 
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meaning, would have remained a local holiday marked red on a 
calendar. I have moved away from celebrations that are the 
inheritance of a particular community or religious group. I do 
not associate my joys with seasonal days and events. My 
moments of celebration occur without warning and are very 
private occasions. I do not share my joys as naturally as Gomti 
does nor can I wholly identify myself with the larger joys that 
fill the circle of my existence. I live on two planes—my own and 
the larger seasonal one. I would be lonelier if I had to derive 
sustenance from either to the exclusion of the other. My reality 
is fluid. I move in and out of the timeless and the collective. 
Women begin to be an enduring part of these various 
realities—whether it is Gomti, distant and durable in the desert, 
or the frail austere widow in white who on a dark moonless 
night among the paddy fields of Orissa sold me green bangles so 
that I might savour the joy of being a young woman; or my 
mother, fragile but constant in her affections and loyalties, 
allowing my various realities to enter her small, bare room and 
find a place to rest, a space she created a long time ago that 
continues to be charged with her silent energy. I had not known 
then that silence could be a language through which women in 
this land realized themselves. I owe that legacy to my mother, a 
legacy which I am just beginning to unravel and understand. 
This book is a journey into those energy-filled spaces of 
silence which women like my mother continue to inhabit. In the 
macrocosm of a vast land I find the microcosm of my own 
experience repeated and reaffirmed. In all women, strangely, I 
see a mother. Coiled within the lives of these women I sense a 
resonance and a faith recognizing which I find myself trans- 
formed. The effort here is to probe the mystery of this. 
experience and look beyond to another that is beginning to spell 
change and is centred in change. Where the two experiences 
meet lies a revelation, and a story. It is the story of women who 
understand what: survival is—a survival with grace. 


2 


The journey begins... 


The journey began for me three days after the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. I left the frenzied city of Delhi accompanied by 
T.S. Nagarajan, a photographer who shares my faith and 
passion for India. Indira Gandhi dominated our thoughts. In 
many ways she symbolized the women of India—‘fragile, 
withdrawn, a muted, delicate-toned thread in the strong 
aggressive colours that crossed and recrossed to weave the 
background tapestry of her life....* Many invisible traits 
enriched her inner world, beyond which she powerfully lived 
and reigned. A close friend who knew her without veils says 
that the centuries entered into her when she was with the 
women of rural India and that she shared ‘that primordial 
knowing which the women of this land hold and communicate’. 
In spite of the elevated position she held she was strangely 
unified with the spirit of women in this country. Talking about 
the quality of life she had once said: ‘It does not lie in what an 
individual has but what he or she is. It can only be measured in 
that person’s capacity to achieve harmony and resonance with 
her fellow beings and with nature; to perceive the meaning of 
thought and experience the beauty of action. In short to find joy 
in life.’ 

How does one perceive a people’s quality of life when it lies 
veiled behind a face that is ragged, creased by struggle and 
pain? To look into such a face one needs almost a third eye, an 
eye that reaches out to life at more than one level. The Indian, 
man or woman, rich or poor, lives on many levels. Some of 
these I travelled through and tried to understand. Each level 
revealed more than a physical reality. In each I sensed essences 
that were strong, dramatic, tragic, often lyrical and stoic, as 
grounded to the earth as the trees and the colour of the land 
itself. 

* Pupul Jayakar in Indira Gandhi 
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In Bakarpur, a wilderness in Bihar, in a hamlet of mud huts 
and some tired brown trees lives a potter’s family. The potter’s 
is an ancient role. At marriage a man and a woman go to the 
potter for the blesings of the wheel. His pots, carved with fish, 
parrot and mango leaf, are part of every Indian home. They 
augur prosperity, fertility, a happy home. The potter's house is 
a hut of mud, stained by the sun, weakened by the rain. 
‘Nothing has changed,’ says Balkeshar, the potter, son of a 
potter, grandson of a potter. ‘Nothing grows here. When there 
are no roots and leaves we do not wash our mouths for a day or 
two to keep the hunger down.’ Circled by a field of clay pots 
and clay cups is his wheel, and his grizzled father, as dark and 
weathered as the earth that he rolls in his hands with such ease, 
and fashions into pots, cups, gods and goddesses. The potter’s 
mother is a small, shrunken woman with warm, limpid eyes. 
Her sari is a bright green, the colour of paddy, a myth in this 
parched land. Colours do not level age in this part of the 
country. Colour signifies the fullness of being a woman, one 
who is a wife, a mother, and a grandmother. This shrunken 
woman is all three—a wife, a mother and a grandmother. Six 
bright-eyed children tower above her. They are her joy and she 
is a point in their lives that neither shifts nor changes, a point of 
rest but not of knowing. Two of them work in the fields and 
bring back a little money that they hand over to her, the head of 
the family. The other four walk a mile every morning to sit 
under an ancient banyan which is the village school. There, a 
wiry young woman, who never smiles, teaches them the 
alphabet and tells them stories of gods and demons. They 
return home in the afternoons to sit in the field of clay cups with 
their father and grandfather. They play with the cups, break 
some, stack the others in large round baskets which their 
mother and grandmother carry on their heads to the market. A 
hundred cups of clay are sold for half a rupee! These cups and 
pots of many shapes speak of a family’s heritage, as much a part 
of the old woman as they are of the six bright-eyed children. 

“You are our guest,’ says Balkeshar’s mother, placing me ona 
string cot she pulls out into the winter sun. She sits at my feet, 
takes my hand in both of hers. They are thin and scaly, having 
known years of work with the clay of the earth. ‘Why have you 
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come? There is nothing in our village. What can we give you? 
All we have are these clay cups. Take some home. The tea 
tastes as fragrant as the earth if you drink out of them.’ I leave 
Bakarpur without the ritual cup of tea that the poorest of the 
poor offer in India. But in my lap I hold delicate clay cups 
fashioned by strong hands that have effortlessly mastered an art 
that ensures that whatever they mould will carry the fragrance 
of the earth. The tonga jingles back through the wilderness. In 
my mind move images—not of hunger and desperation but of a 
family together sharing pride and love and hunger. 


* 


‘Women derive status from their husbands and power from 
their sons’ is an old saying no longer relevant in Attani 
Markulam, a village with squares of green, circled by sentinel- 
like grey hills. In a land as deceptive as a dream live a few 
hundred poor people. Amutha, the colour of ebony, strong- 
boned and twenty-two, is one of eight young women in the 
village who is not married. A remote smile deepens her face 
when I ask her the reason. She is too poor to be married, the 
others say. She listens to them as if they are talking about 
someone else. She is the eldest of three girls born to bear the 
honour and the responsibility of the family. She works in the 
paddy fields, grinds cotton seeds for the cattle, helps an ailing 
mother at home and sends her two younger sisters to a typing 
school. She has not seen the school nor set eyes on a typewriter. 

Does she have a dream? ‘I do not dream,’ she says tonelessly, 
standing at the edge of a paddy field, lush and not her own. 

‘I do not know the man who owns this field. He lives ina 
distant village they say. 1 work for him. I earn a few rupees each 
day.’ 

Is there anything else she would like to do? Her eyes 
suddenly light up, as if my words hold a promise. “Teach me a 
craft. Show me how else I can use my hands. I want to earn 
more, live better. The girls in the village across the bridge are 
learning to spin. I would also like to.’ 

The girls who weave cloth in a shed with a new red roof are as 
dark and fragile as Amutha. Amidst the whirr of looms, alien to 
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this green silence, they sit stooped, their eyes glazed, their 
hands moving like the controlled arms of a machine. 

Are they happy? They stare, say nothing. They have not been 
outside the village nor have they had occasion to meet 
strangers. Hence they are shy, I reckon. ‘They earn Rs. 25 a 
month,’ says the instructress, as if it is an answer to my musings. 
‘The girls hand over their wages to their parents. When enough 
money is saved for a dowry they will get married. They will not 
be so young then. And there will be fewer children.’ Earning 
money has begun to command more stature in these poor paddy 
villages than gaining a husband and bearing children. 


* 


Miles away in Garag, Rukmawwa was married and abandoned 
by a husband. She returned to her mother’s village where an 
elderly Gandhian couple had started a handloom spinning mill. 
She was given a loom and taught how to spin and weave khadi. 
Years ago, seeing a woman in a half-torn sari, Gandhiji had 
Started a movement—to spin and weave and wear native 
cloth—khadi. ‘I wear what gives me bread,” says Rukmawwa, 
after working at the loom for 17 years. At forty she has found 
her peace—a livelihood, a home and a backyard of fruit trees. 
‘Have one child, plant two trees’ is the motto at the mill. 
Rukmawwa has no children. But she has trees in her backyard. 
‘They are like children,’ she says, her face radiant amid the 
green she has grown around her. Her pride in trees goes back to 
an ancient tradition. Trees are an abode of female deities. In 
them rests a divinity worthy of worship, 

Rukmawwa insists that I visit her home and see her backyard 


, she says, 
the manner of an old 


as I have no daughter.’ 
n, the sands golden and 
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the sea not distant. In this village, which was once a garden 
growing basil for the gods of Puri, wild grasses grow today. 
They sustain the poor. Women gather these grasses and knit 
them into baskets. Men, dark and sturdy, pull rickshaws, a 
vocation associated with the lowly. It is a harijan village. Born 
to be ‘untouchable’ they were renamed harijans meaning 
‘Children of God’ by Gandhiji. When these people, shunned 
for centuries by other men, fold their hands in greeting one 
automatically bows to them in humility. Poverty has not robbed 
them of courtesy nor an inner refinement that has its roots in a 
larger way of being. In a dust-filled yard I meet an old woman 
bent over a pile of dry palm leaves. ‘Child, don’t sit on the 
ground. Let me spread a mat for you,’ she says without looking 
up, pulling from under her a tattered mat which I realize is the 
only one she owns. She is eighty years old and lives alone. Her 
three sons are married and have gone away to bigger villages. 
Who looks after her? She points to the pile of palm leaves and 
goes back to cleaning them. 


* 


In a sun-baked village in Mathura there are few shadows at 
noon. Women are circled in song around an old banyan tree 
whose roots hang above their heads like the blessings of an 
elder seer. As summer descends, women gather around the 
tree, clean it, paint its trunk with white chalk, and tie a red 
thread around it. That’s the way a banyan is worshipped, a tree 
revered through time. It is the seed of the banyan that contains 
the nature of creation, says an old Hindu parable. The story 
goes that the sage Uddalaka once asked his young son to break 
open a fruit of the banyan and find out what was within. The 
boy saw only tiny seeds. The father asked the boy to break open 
the seeds and see what was within. ‘There is nothing at all,’ said 
the boy. : 
‘My son, that unseen subtle essence within the seed contains 
the huge Nyagrodha banyan,’ said the sage- ‘In that unseen 
essence all things exist. It is the truth. It is the Self. And thou 


art that. ; ; 
The banyan tree does not exist for itself. Its shade is for all 
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who come under its circle—family; clan, community, often the 
village itself. The story is part of folk mythology, as is the 
worship, kept alive by women. 

The prayer is the same. The culture is of gratitude. Poverty 
perhaps can sear the body but not the spirit. A guest, a 
stranger, even a passer-by, is accepted as a divine messenger. A 
house that is not open to guests is not open to God. In Jamkhed 
women wear saris woven by hand in the colours of the earth. 
Lallan Bai brings for me a deep brown sari that I had admired 
on her the day before. She has washed and brought it as a gift. 
It is one of two saris she owns. She makes me wear it, insists on 
tying my hair in the manner of village women, puts a large dot 
of red powder on my forehead and takes me into the square 
holding my hand. Women rush out of small thatched homes and 
surround me with ripples of laughter. “You look like us,’ they 
say. I feel like them, wrapped in the coarse fabric woven by 
caring hands. Their sari, in a strange way, has taken me out of 
my form and put me in another. Barriers break. We laugh like 
friends who share one world. ‘Bring a mirror from somewhere 
and show her,’ says an elderly woman smiling toothlessly. The 
women run in different directions and return empty handed. 
Finally, Suman Bai emerges and triumphantly holds in front of 
me a broken piece of mirror, the only one in this village of thirty 
homes. All I can see in it is the tip of my nose. But I had already 
seen myself mirrored in their faces. 

Bakarpur, Kanyakumari, Garag, Mathura, Jamkhed. All 
Indias within India, not one landscape and not one people but 
many that slip in and out making the Indian state of mind. In 
this complex pantheon of diversities the Indian woman remains 
the point of unity, unveiling through each single experience a 
collective consciousness prized by a society that is locked in 
mortal combat with the power and weakness of age and time. 


She remains the still centre, like the centre in a potter’s wheel, 


circling to create new forms, unfolding the continuity of a racial 


life, which in turn has encircled and helped her acquire a quality 
of concentration. ‘The nobility of her being does not depend 
merely upon race though but upon ideals, is the outcome of a 
certain view of life.’* 


* Ananda Coomaraswamy in Dance of Shiva 
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To return to the words of Indira Gandhi the Indian woman is 
not just the conserver of tradition but also the absorber of the 
shocks of the future. Therefore, ‘she must be a bridge and a 
synthesizer. She should not allow herself to be swept off her 
feet by superficial trends nor yet be chained to the familiar. She 
must ensure the continuity which strengthens roots and 
simultaneously engineer change and growth to keep society 
dynamic, abreast of knowledge, sensitive to fast-moving events. 
The solution lies neither in fighting for equal position nor 
denying it, neither in retreat into the home nor escape from 
ith? 


* Indira Gandhi in Eternal India 


3 
Gods and god 


J inherited my mother’s god—a god without a face. He lived in 
a distant heaven. I regarded him less with love than awe. He is 
all truth, all goodness, all justice, said my mother. She taught 
me to pray to him in Arabic, a language which to my mind was 
meant only for prayers. Like a parrot I recited the high- 
sounding saluations five times a day, never questioning, never 
knowing what they really meant. Prayers are a way of 
remembering God, of acknowledging His goodness and kind- 
ness. So said Venkatamma, my ayah, who was a Hindu. She 
would go every morning to a temple to thank a shining black 
stone for the blessings bestowed on her. And on Fridays she 
would take us to the white shrine on the hill, raised in the name 
of Moula Ali. There she would drape her head, clench her eyes 
and pray as fervently as she did at the Hindu temple. Why do 
you pray in a Muslim shrine? I once asked her. God is 
everywhere and the restlessness of the human heart is every- 
where, she said. I did not believe her then. I do now. Every 
time I pass a wayside shrine now I stop to look at the god’s face. 
I put a coin at his feet and remember Venkatamma. If not for 
her, I would not have known that gods had faces. 

As a child, I missed the fact that my god was faceless. He 
neither had a human head nor an elephant’s trunk. He did not 
play the flute nor indulge in pranks with those who loved him. I 
missed the intimacy of decking him with flowers or keeping him 
in my room as a constant presence. Born in a Muslim household 
I learnt to live with a faceless god. Around me though 
abounded gods with faces, attributes, names. In the city of my 
birth, people shared each Other’s shrines, naturally revered 
each other’s gods. The way Venkatamma di 
are indicative of a heritage, then mine is a 
much a Hindu as I am a Muslim. The 
celebrating God that grow around a shrin 


d. If remembrances 
mixed one. I am as 
rituals and ways of 
e, a temple, a saint’s 
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grave are neither Hindu nor Muslim. They reflect a people’s 
emotional fusion, a unity of thought, a faith that grows out of 
meeting and confluence. 

My father lent reason to this belief, talked of humanism as 
the focus of religion. Purdah, my father would say, is a state of 
mind. He would tell us the story of Zainab, grand-daughter of 
the Prophet, who had the courage to set aside her veil to tell the 
world of the injustice of the tragedy of Karbala. When the 
chador was ripped off her head, after her brother was killed, 
and an entire clan of men wiped out, she garbed her face with 
her hair. That was the veil, which symbolized her privacy, her 
personal grief. At the opportune moment though she rose, 
pushed back her hair, and spoke. The court of Yazid shuddered 
as the voice of a woman rang out to right a wrong. That was the 
strength of a woman traditionally seen as veiled. Women, 
though secluded,commanded respect, my father explained. The 
Prophet would rise to receive his daughter. It was his young 
wife Ayesha who lived to verify his sayings. To seek knowledge 
men and women should travel and explore, said the Prophet. 
They were partners in life, in war, in a home. My father in his 
own way pushed the ideal. Stand on your feet, do not stretch 
out your hand in front of a man, work with men but do not 
forget that your strength is your own, that of a woman. He 
trained me to live in a world of men like a woman. You don’t 
look like a Muslim woman, people say. My religion has no face 
I tell them, and move on. Faith is an energy, which along with 
other forces, lends a dimension to my life. It is not as integral to 
my life, though, as it is to most women around me. 

1 travel to Bidar, the stronghold of Muslims who, I am told, 
continue to live as they did in Bedouin times. Driving three 
hours from Hyderabad is like driving back across three 
centuries. I go to meet Jalaluddin Changezi, keeper of the 
Muslim faith that he has ringed around with dogma in the 
manner of the massive fort walls that hem in the town. He 
shuffles out of the shadows, holding in his hand a hurricane 
lantern that sheds light, vaguely revealing his face and form. It 
is unmistakably one of a man of religion—saffron robes, a long 
reverent beard, kind eyes. What brings a Muslim woman 
without a veil to him? ‘A search’, I tell him, as he looks away 
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unconvinced. Women from long distances, hidden behind veils, 
come on Sundays to hear him preach. He brings to them the 
word of God and tells them how to be a dutiful wife, a good 
mother, a good neighbour. 

‘Times have changed but the written word has not,’ he 

begins, in the manner of an oration. ‘Look around you. There is 
more greed, more want. Man struggles shamelessly to fulfil 
these wants, though his needs are few. He can meet them with 
what he honestly earns. If he can fulfil his wants with ten rupees 
why does he want to earn fifty? Why does he seek from a wife a 
dowry that his religion prohibits? What did the Prophet give his 
daughter when he married her? A wooden bowl, twelve small 
clay bowls to serve guests, a camel skin, a pillow of grass and a 
chakki to grind the grain. God grants the children and provides 
the bread to feed them. No one can interfere with the will of 
God. Interference accelerates the degradation of man. And of 
woman. Today you see women walking down streets with their 
heads bare, their faces revealed. A woman’s place is not in the 
Street but in the home. She is made different from man. Ifa 
man stays at home he loses his vitality. A woman does not. She 
is like a diamond. If you have something precious you don’t 
wear it on your cap and show off. You preserve it, guard it. And 
if you have a wound you don’t expose it. You bandage it, look 
after it, hide it. That is the way a woman is. In the Koran she is 
described as a fitna, one who tempts man and brings trouble. 
She should stay where she belongs, within the walls of her 
home.’ 

But haven’t times changed? Does woman not need to step 
Out, see and understand the complexities that are now part of a 
world in which she too lives? Isn't this the world in which she 
makes a home, raises a family, makes friends? If this world has 


Precepts of a book that, according to him, 
Though he lives in a time that has changed 
Outside it. The large white house 
shadows, is the root of his 
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it and will probably die in it. Like his forefathers. But the veiled 
women who come to him on Sundays have begun to live in 
houses whose walls have begun to crumble. Their courtyards 
have shrunk. Their children have been pushed to play in streets 
that have other sounds. The words of God though continue to 
be recited in the madrasas of every mohalla in Bidar. The 
Koran was first spoken not written. When recited from memory 
it had power; it conveyed not just the meaning but the vital 
energy of the person reciting it. The speaker's personality and 
his tone altered the meaning of the text. Today,when it is read, 
not recited from memory, the text is less alive, more literal. 

For maulvi Karamatullah neither the tone has changed nor 
the meaning. He kept alive the word of God in madrasa 
Mahmud Gawan, built 500 years ago, until he was driven out by 
the archaeological department which was more keen to 
preserve the monument than the word of God. Gathering his 
brood the respected teacher retreated into a tin shed that 
became one of the twenty-five madrasas donated by the city to 
the community. On its paint-peeled wall hangs a tarnished 
frame that encloses an image of Kaaba, the holy shrine in 
Mecca. In acorner amid a cluster of worn-out sandals and shoes 
rests a well-used earthen pot that cools water for the thirsty 
young. Young boys wearing round, white caps on their heads 
squat on the mat-covered ground and chant the Koran in small, 
shrill voices. Young women, their heads draped, crowd the 
other half of the room. Their eyes move from right to left over 
the ornate Arabic script that flows into their lives like an eternal 
poem whose beginning they have yet to fathom. The maulvi's 
pride in this class of hundred is a young girl who is blind. 
Conscientiously she chants the holy verse in the manner of a 
divine performer. Like the other girls she too comes to the 
madrasa in a curtained rickshaw. But she is blind, I tell myself. 
‘But the world is not,’ says the maulvi, as if he has read my 
thoughts. For she has the body of a woman. And like a 
diamond, or a wound, she should be hidden, not exposed, as 
said Jalaluddin Changesi in the light of the half moon. 

At the edge of Golasangi village in Bijapur, an ancestral 
kingdom of the Bahmanis, the women continue to hide 


themselves as if they were diamonds. Ragged in discoloured 
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saris, they are gathered in the bare verandah of a stone house, 
one that belongs to the most important Muslim family in the 
area. They are the former jagirdars to whom the village was 
gifted by the Mughal Emperor. The jagir entitled the family to 
land, money and privilege, isolating them from the life of the 
village. The jagir was sold a long time ago but the aura it once 
bestowed on the recipients continues to cling. In the small stone 
houses that tumble into each other live the descendants of the 
feudal overlords—six greying brothers and their wives with 
forty children and relatives. No man is allowed beyond the door 
on which hangs a burlap curtain. 

‘The women of our household observe strict purdah. None of 
them has stepped out of this house, not even to vote,’ says the 
eldest brother as if he is recording a feat. I feel I have achieved 
another by taking my photographer in, the first man and 
outsider to enter these guarded premises in a hundred years. 
Our entrance does not stir the women out of their entranced 
condition. With heads draped and bodies garbed they move in a 
monotonous rhythm, reciting verses in praise of a saint whose 
tales of miracles have acquired the sanctity attached to the word 
of God. An elderly woman takes me aside and tells me a tale as 
if it has happened in her lifetime. ‘We may not go out of our 
houses but we are educated women,’ she says, in the manner of 
an assertion. ‘We can read the Koran and the hadith, 
understand Arabic and Persian. Everything that needs to be 
known is in these books.’ She withdraws when she realizes that 
I am a Muslim who does not swear by the Book. ‘Who is the 
man with you,’ she asks, looking suspiciously at the photo- 
grapher. ‘He is my brother,’ I lie, putting her mind at rest. 

‘Do you go around without a veil?’ she questions. 

‘Purdah is a state of mind’, I tell her, repeating my father’s 
words, 

In Islam, the veil is not just meant to hide a face but cover a 
woman’s body in a modest fashion—leaving the face, the hands 
and feet open. “The Book,’ I tell her, ‘allows a man to see a 
woman’s face before he marries her. Even the Prophet saw 
Khadija and, later, Ayesha, whom he married. Does the 


woman cover her face when she goes on the Haj pilgri uy 
r ? 
She stares and says nothing. E Ge eed 
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I then pull out of my bag a copy of the Koran and read out to 
her a verse that pertains to purdah. ‘The rule of modesty applies 
both to men and women. A brazen stare by a man at a’ woman is 
a breach of refinement. Where sex is concerned, modesty is not 
only good form, it is not for the good of the weaker sex but also 
to guard the spiritual good of the stronger sex. The need for 
modesty is the same both in men and women.’ That is in 
English. 

The word of God is in Arabic, she says, in the manner of a 
dismissal. ‘Why were girls buried among the Arabs?” she asks. 

‘Because of dire poverty, because of their inability to earn, 
because there was compulsion to sell them as slaves and 
because they could not be married,’ I tell her. Ata time when 
women were treated as chattels, the Prophet endorsed the view 
that women should seek knowledge, go with their men to war 
and help nurse the sick and the wounded. 

The woman listens and looks blank. 

‘Why so many children?’ 1 ask, as a trail of unkempt, 
unwashed children circles me. 

‘Can anyone stop nature? It is God who gives and God who 
takes. To tamper with one’s body is against the word of God,” 
says the woman. 

Why then did she pierce her nose. her ears, and have her 
sons circumcised? Did that not amount to tampering with the 
body? 

‘But sterilization is another matter,” she rejoins. ‘It amounts 
to killing life.’ 

‘Azal, or coitus interuptus, Was practised even in the days of 
the Prophet, and at a time when the Koran was being revealed 
to him,’ I tell her. “The Prophet and his four Caliphs advocated 
azal. Nine hundred years ago Imam Gazali 
preached that azal was good for the health and beauty ofa wife, 
for safeguarding children and the slave girl from getting 
pregnant. The Prophet blessed a family with children only when 
they were not a burden on the parents. If a man recognizes his 
inability to support his children and decides not to have them, 
he is doing the right thing. according to Islam. After your 
prayers, gO and look for a job, a way to live. Work according to 
your ability- Only then does God bless you, said the Prophet.’ 
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‘Our times have changed,’ say the greying brothers. ‘What 
work can we do in a place where we once ruled?’ It is time for 
me to withdraw. I leave them clustered behind the burlap 
curtain of their house, cloister kept intact by the inspiration of a 
Holy Book. Wrapped in a heavy velvet cover, that has lost its 
colour and texture with time, the Book embodies a God who 
for this family is changeless in a changing world. Within this 
ghetto they live trapped by God not inspired by Him. 


* 


The pattern repeats itself. The great traditions of religion that 
thrive across the land appear to have closed their doors to the 
free movement of gods. I seek out Bhalchander shastri in a 
dark, forgotten building behind the main bazaar of Dharwar. 
Guardian of an ancient lore, he has been teaching the shastras 
in this Sanskrit patashala that prides itself on having kept alive a 
tradition for more than a hundred years. Women do not come 
to him to seek knowledge. The learning of the shastras is 
confined to men. When I ask him why women are barred from 
his school, he looks away, seeking a distant focus. 

‘A woman does not have the necessary detachment to 
commit herself to a goal, a discipline or a journey. She is 
blessed to bear life, to nurture and sustain it whatever its form 
or shape; be it good, evil or indifferent. She cannot renounce 
that life. A man can separatehimself from the world. That is his 
nature. That does not make him superior to a woman. Each has 
its nature. Each is important. Young men who have divorced 
themselves from the world come here to live and learn, to look 
upward; not to die into life but after life.’ 

His voice is friendly but impassive, reminiscent of the old 
maulvi in Bidar contained and secluded by his own faith. They 
speak different languages but project a sensibility that has 
et ra et el es 
though his lifetyle has not varied much in tooy eee 
shastri, a tall, trim man, has walked ee a ck 
day, from his home to the school faite aaa 
university nor felt the need to read eee é m 

a newspaper, listen to a 
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radio. The building where he spends his days wears a deserted 
look: one of majestic quiet, almost impenetrable. The pace 
inside is unhurried. A dark wooden staircase leads one up the 
school’s tiered heights—a level for astronomy, a level for logic, 
a level for poetry and the roof, open to the heavens, for 
meditation. This is the world of Bhalchander shastri, one that 
has contained him and given him his peace. 

‘I do not have enough time to understand what is in front of 
me. Why should I clutter my life with things that only confuse 
and distract.’ His voice is calm, his manner unperturbed. 
Keeping out the world, it seems, is the price of his serenity. The 
shastri, I learn, is a married man. 

What is his ideal of a family? 

‘One in which a man lives a life of dharma, a woman is a good 
housekeeper and the children are pious,’ he propounds. ‘The 
first son is dharmaputra, the one who keeps the family line. The 
rest are born out of lust. It is essential to have a daughter in the 
family. It is she who perpetuates it. ‘If there is no son, a 
daughter has the right to perform the last rites of the parents.’ 

Who is more important of the two? 

‘In a train, is the guard more important than the driver?’ asks 
the learned man. 

Do the shastras endorse a planned family? 

‘All life is sacred. At no point should life be tampered with,’ 
he pronounces gently. ‘Life enters the foetus during the seventh 
month. Until then it is a body waiting for life. If you kill the 
foetus you are destroying the house in which life would have 
dwelt. That amounts to violence. After the seventh month it is a 
total manifestation of life. It starts from the cloud in the sky. It 
then rains on earth and a flower blooms. Its seeds become the 
grains which man eats. There is life in every grain that in turn 
nourishes the semen, the life force. At no stage is there no life.” 

The words of the shastri return to me in a field of mustard 
where I meet a ploughman joyous in song: 

With a pure heart a peasant sweats 
the drops fall on earth 

the rain clouds burst 

the land turns green 

the flower blooms 
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the grain ripens 

I knead my bread 

that gives me life. : 
What the teacher preaches, the peasant sings. The teacher's god 
evolves out of books. The peasant’s god is everywhere—in 
land, in cloud, in rain, in sun, flower and grain. His is a daily 
worship that stems from the earth, is groomed by the seasons. 

For a sanyasi, who lives by the river, God lies in renuncia- 
tion. Ina sanctum on a hill, where he has raised his own temple 
he lives divorced from a family, friends, attachments. A sadhu 
does not get attached to anything. When asked about the place 
where he was born he looks away, says nothing. For twenty-five 
years he has lived on fruit. He will not allow anyone to cook for 
him lest he gets attached to their service. ‘Like the lotus that has 
its roots in water and yet remains above water, a sadhu remains 
detached from life, is in life but is not immersed in it.” The 
words of the Dharwar shastri return and reinforce man’s ability 
for renunciation. 

I meet women, on a desolate hill in Palitana, who too have 
renounced a home, a family, a past. They are sadhvis of the Jain 
faith. Their dress is white, their heads bald, each hair has been 
plucked out meticulously. All that they own, they carry in their 
two hands—a walking stick and a red lacquered pot, in which 
they receive the food they beg for daily. During the day they 
move like the wind. As the sun sets they withdraw into ashrams 
that have no light—wisps of white crouched in darkness, some 
in silence, some in song. They call me in, question me about my 
home, my city. Night permeates their life. Their eyes, though, 
betray a buoyancy which one associates with women, with 
caring, with love. Though detached these women, it seems, 
have not shut themselves out from a world where there is light 
and colour, where journeys have goals. A Jain sadhvi’s journey 
is like water. If it stops, it stagnates. In its movement lies its 
essence. 

Faith, whether it travels or stays rooted, pervades the life of 
India. It is pivotal to the lives of men, more immediately of 
women. A faith that accepts and raises no questions is in itself a 
therapy,’ says a male doctor, who has come to a mountain 
retreat to pay obeisance to a sturdy hill woman whom he 
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reverently calls Mother. She looks like a middle-aged house- 
wife, with eyes that have a glazed expression. ‘She is a woman 
who knows, who has seen the Light, says the doctor, seated 
amidst an assemblage of devotees. She gazes at them with 
indulgence. They offer her flowers. With short plump fingers 
she touches them and gives them back. Her touch, it appears, 
transforms the flowers. It becomes prasad, an offering that is 
blessed. ‘A flower touched by Mother is no ordinary flower,’ 
the doctor confides, ‘A petal a day keeps the ulcer away, makes 
a lame one walk, a barren woman fertile.’ The doctor, like the 
rest, has surrendered his will to a woman who he believes is 
invested by a divine power. 

‘Rituals have a root. They are visible ways of reaching God,’ 
says another doctor, who I meet in Bombay. We are driving up 
the Western Ghats to Pune. The road ascends, twists, makes 
hair-pin turns, revealing hazards, visions of green valleys. The 
driver makes a sudden halt, throws a coin in a shrine tucked 
away in a hillside. He folds his hands, closes his eyes, moves his 
lips, and starts the car. ‘We stop here to bow to God, who 
presides and protects travellers on these hills. The stop 
automatically slows us down for this is a hair-pin turn, very 
dangerous,” says the doctor. ‘It is the same with prayer. When 
we briefly leave our preoccupations to concentrate on God, we 
are really concentrating on the centre within ourselves. Thai, in 
turn, gives peace and strength.” 

Being. doctors or scientists does not deter the faith of men ina 
country run by gods. I see this again in the Sunderam home, 
which has the distinction of being the most modern house in the 
sleepy town of Nagercoil. The house bears an air of religion, 
not of science—though both the husband and wife are doctors. 
The most resplendent room in their home is the puja room. Its 
walls are crowded with pictures of gods and goddesses, the air is 
fragrant with incense. Here Indira Sunderam, a gynaecologist, 
meditates an hour every evening. ‘I learnt to meditate when I 
was a girl of four,’ she says. in a voice charged with the quality 
of achievement. ‘My mother had told me that if I closed my 
eyes and thought of nothing I would see Krishna. I continue to 
do that. Meditation keeps me fit. I do not feel tired even after 
14 hours of work in the hospital.’ Her husband, who is a 
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psychiatrist, has his own way of penance. For 45 days he does 
not eat rice and curd, an exercise necessary to purify and 
prepare a man for the pilgrimage to the temple of Ayyappa, the 
celibate god who resides on the top of a wooded hill. 

It is the mandalam season. The temple is fervent with 
believers. With ash marks on their foreheads they stand in a line 
like disciplined children singing fervently as the god in the 
sanctum is being put to sleep. The doctor is among them. His 
dress, his manner and his devotion distinguish him as a man of 
religion rather than of science. Does he question the rituals? 
Does his mind ever contradict what his heart naturally accepts? 
‘{ don’t question anything. There is no conflict between my 
mind and my heart. Each is in its place. Religion gives me 
peace. It does not interfere with my work or the way | live.’ 

‘That’s exactly where the dichotomy lies,’ rejoins Mable 
Arole, a Christian lady doctor whose religion lights her work 
and her life. ‘Glory of God is Man Fully Alive’ reads a poster in 
her living room. She is seated with a group of harijan women 
who work with her, carrying the message of health into 
forsaken villages. ‘My religion is what I do,’ says Mabel, almost 
in a whisper. ‘It determines my actions, gives me a value 
system. I am at peace as long as I do what I believe is the truth. 
God is love and where there is love there is no fear. By loving a 
person you give that person dignity and bring out the best in 
him.’ Mable Arole, along with her doctor husband, has helped 
bring about a human revolution in two hundred villages of 
Jamkhed district in Maharashtra. Dignity walks in these 
villages—places that twelve years ago were parched, forlorn 
and dismissed as backward. Religion here is not one that is 
preached by a shastri or practised by a sadhu. The poor know 
no doctrines, recite few mantras, know not the names of gods 
who have ruled them and their families. It is not religion but a 
reality more immediate that spurs their daily actions. ‘We 
decided to have our own temple,’ says Saadu Bai, born an 
untouchable, denied entry into a Hindu temple. ‘We put up a 
picture of Buddha and began chanting Buddham.’ She is among 
a group of untouchables who now call themselves Buddhists. 
Py ee er eee ec 

go into the temple, not even sit 
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on its parapet. We had no space to hold our marriages. So we 
decided to have our own temple. Buddha gave us the space. He 
became our god.’ 

‘For years I touched the feet of gods and got nothing,’ adds 
Lallan Bai, also an untouchable. “The gods sent me into the 
world. But it was the doctors who gave me a new lease of life. If 
a priest throws some flowers on a lump of shit and bows to it, it 
becomes God. Others follow and bow. For the poor anything 
that gives hope becomes God. By putting a garland of a 
hundred rupees around the head of Vithal we do not get close 
to God. We do when we give dignity to man.’ 

Gods in village India evolve out of a need that is strong, real 
and immediate. Faith too is determined by it. As in Koppa 
where a new goddess has evolved. A village like any other, 
Koppa has homes that are a few square feet wide. Here women 
cook, work, make love and pray. They have emerged out of this 
space to have a temple of their own, a small, dark sanctum 
barred to men. Kallamma, a widow, is the keeper of the 
temple. When she circles her arti the gods on the dark wall 
come alive. 

Among them is Akkamahadevi, a woman saint who shed her 
clothes and covered her body with her long tresses as an 
ultimate defiance against being a woman and a body. Her 
picture, visualized and painted by a pop artist as a coy maiden, 
hangs on a wall along with Shiva, the Lord of the white jasmine, 
in whose oneness Akka lived and died in her twenties. Also on 
the wall is Basavva, the bull, Shiva’s vehicle. Amidst calendars 
and registration certificates is gaily painted Kalyaneshwari, the 
latest addition to the pantheon. She is the goddess of family 
welfare and evolved out of an artist's doodle in the office of the 
local Family Planning Association. Akkamahadevi, a recog- 
nised goddess in these parts, is a way to reach every home. 
Kalyaneshwari has been invented to inspire women to have 
small families. One is an income-generating force. The other a 
guiding force. Women need both. The temple that is a 
sanctuary for women’s hopes and aspirations now has two 
goddesses who, while keeping a faith alive, also provide the 
social sanctions. 

How did the women of Koppa come to have their own 
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temple? ‘We wanted to see the world,’ asserts Kallamma. ‘We 
were tired of carrying mud on our heads. We wanted to get out 
of the village. Ten of us got together and went on a pilgrimage 
to Bijapur, a hundred miles away. There we met another group 
of women who besides worship of a god were doing other 
things. They gave us a picture of Akkamahadevi, the virgin 
goddess. We brought it back to our village and hung it ina 
home that had no son. For the goddess is a virgin. Women 
began coming and going. We soon needed privacy, a larger 
space. So we got together and made an application to the 
panchayat for a space. We got this temple. As women began 
coming and faith grew, they put some money at the feet of the 
goddess. It soon became a sizeable mound. We began loaning 
this money out on small interest to women. Now we meet at the 
temple regularly and discuss how we can generate more money 
and help each other. The nurse also comes and talks to us about 
new cures and foods good for the children. Worship is part of 
the programme. The temple has given us the space and the 
opportunity to meet each other and listen to each other. It gives 
us a place to be private, away from men.’ 

Even a woman in the city needs a sanctuary. For Nalini, 
small, slender, soignée, a New Delhi meritocrat who works for 
an international organization, the day begins in the family 
shrine after her morning jog and the ritual bath. Though the 
smallest in the house, the prayer room is integral to the life of 
the family and to Nalini. It holds the essence of a daily rhythm 
that the family has not questioned for generations. With 
devotion Nalini cleans the room, lights the lamp and the 
incense, offers flowers, reads part of the Ramayana and rings 
the small brass bell, at times frantically, to summon her two 
children to prayer. She then packs them off to school and 
stuffing her files and bags into a brown Fiat drives herself to 
work. But before the office she makes a ritual stop at the 
Hanuman temple, dedicated to her favourite monkey god. 
“While you glimpse God He gets a chance to get a glimpse of 
you, she says, her eyes fervent with an emotion to which she 
tries to give a name. 

‘I fast for Santoshi Ma every Friday. She is the goddess of 
contentment, a twentieth century incarnation of the ancient 
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Mother Goddess. Her worship is monopolized by women, 
young and old, who flock to her temples across the cities of 
India, to pray for socially sanctioned goals rooted in contem- 
porary anxieties. I am among those women. The goddess gives 
me solace. All is variable except the Mother.’ 

Nalini moves between her home and office, seemingly 
without effort, managing the two with ease, lending to each a 
precision and a devotion reserved for the gods. There is no 
dichotomy in her life, she insists. She questions the ritual 
superiority of her husband, as sanctioned by the Hindu code, 
and yet fasts for his long life and well-being on special days of 
the year. She refuses to admit the caste hierarchy endemic in 
Hindu traditional society into her own life but would not feel 
happy if her children married outside the Brahmin fold. She 
analyses the phenomenon of Santoshi Ma with scepticism but 
never fails to fast in Her honour on Fridays, sprinkling the 
water that has washed Her feet in every corner of the house for 
plenty and for prosperity. Her rational mind questions the 
efficacy of rituals. But in their repetitive rhythm she finds a 
heady intoxication. ‘Rituals are necessary ways of reaching 
God,’ she says. In her life they have helped bring a balance 
between the weight of tradition and the rising anxieties of 
modernization. The prayer room it seems is the one room in the 
house where she has complete privacy from the demands of the 
family and work. Yet it seems ironic that a woman with her 
sensibilities, open to mobility and aware of the new freedoms 
should have this single space as her solitary refuge, a space that 
has been the traditional sanctuary of women over centuries of 
Hinduism. 

Unlike humans who are doomed to a feeling of inadequacy 
without marriage and family, celibate gods and virgin goddesses 
have a field day in the divine pantheon. In Kanyakumari stands 
a temple dedicated to the virgin goddess Bhagawaty—a 
resplendent gold figure with a garland in her hands waiting for 
her lord. Her marriage was arranged to Lord Shiva, says the 
legend. The bride waited garbed in splendour. The groom 
never arrived. In anger she cursed the rice cooked for the feast, 
made it turn into sand and then turned herself into stone. 
Unmarried women come here to pray for grooms and take away 
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packets of sand as her blessings. The land of the virgin goddess 
is blessed not by celibates but by hordes of children. 

‘J am the second wife of my husband,” says a white-haired 
woman, head of a family of forty-one—five sons and a 
daughter, twenty-five grandchildren and ten great grandchil- 
dren. She forgets as she counts the heads, raises her two 
shrivelled hands in the air and re-counts. ‘They are a blessing 
from God,’ she says raising her watery eyes towards heaven. 
‘The only problem is space.’ In a tiny hovel are gathered a 
crowd of faces asserting the collective identity of a family. The 
hovels repeat themselves—family after family, street after 
street, where naked children buzz like small, black flies amidst 
the ancient catamarans. To talk about the quality of life here 
seems ironic. 

At the edge of the village I see hope. In the one room that is 
home to Sosaimal and Sosaimaryam. Both are named after the 
Biblical Joseph. Married nineteen years ago, they have four 
sons and two daughters. While he fishes, she weaves nets and 
runs the house. There are no elders to help or hinder her. She 
makes her own decisions with the consent of her husband. ‘I 
was tired of bearing children. So | went on my own to the 
village nurse. She took me to the village hospital and had me 
operated upon. Women in the neighbourhood came to hear 
about it. When they saw me healthy and working they too were 
ready to go to the hospital. Fifteen of them had themselves 
sterilized.’ Did she consult her priest? ‘No,’ she says blankly. 
‘He did not ask me. And I said nothing.’ 


‘The temple has nothing to do with our lives, adds her 
husband. 


What then does? 


‘The sea is my house,’ he mumbles, pointing a finger towards 
a turquoise blue ocean where the waters of three seas meet. 

‘The sea gives us our daily bread. Five rupees or fifty. Its 
bounty is plentiful and unpredictable. For four months of the 
year | don’t go near it. It is turbulent. I work for six days and go 
to my temple on Sundays.’ 

Going to church is a habit that comes naturally to him. As 
does his fishing. He does not send his sons to school. They will, 
in his tradition, become fishermen. The two daughters, though, 
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go to school, get free meals, and are learning to make jute bags. 
‘They are learning to use their hands in more ways than one,’ 
says the mother. “They can do more than cook food and weave 
nets. They want to go to Vavathurai and see the big town. | 
never left my village.” 

‘My problem is religion,’ mourns the Collector who presides 
over Kanyakumari district; fifty-one per cent of the district's 
population is poor and Christian. His office is located in a 
rambling, red-roofed building that has not lost its colonial 
flavour. Men in antique uniforms and over-sized turbans usher 
in visitors. In an inner sanctum, behind a large table, sits the 
Collector. The meeting begins with ceremony—introductions, 
tea and biscuits followed by a briefing on plans for women’s 
development in the area. His co-operation will spell social 
sanction, accelerate change. He is concerned over women’s 
apathy to his government's family planning crusade. ‘Fisherfolk 
here may have three families and fifteen children. Their earthly 
god is the bishop. They refuse to accept family planning, turn 
down all incentives.: 

‘We don’t want to impose anything on people. It has to come 
through their own awareness,” says Dr. Shesagiri Rao, project 
director of the Family Planning Association of India (FPAI). 
The language of the two administrators differs as does their 
manner and approach. Both, however, are single-minded in 
their objectives which are meant to spell health for all. For one 
the focus is immediate change. For the other it is the efficacy of 
change in a longer time span. Both project a missionary zeal. 
Rao’s thought has filtered down to men and women who 
administer projects evolving ways peculiar to the geography, 
needs and traditions of a people. ‘Development is not a cluster 
of benefits given to people but a process by which people 
acquire greater mastery Over their own destiny’ reads a poster 
in the local FPAI office. 

The scene shifts to another colonial mansion—a splendid 
white house towering above the fishing shanty town. Here 
presides the Bishop of Kottar, the earthly god of the fisherfolk, 
in the words of the Collector. ‘The love and respect that I 
command from my community is born out of an old and revered 
tradition. My people accepted Christianity much before the 
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coming of St. Francis to India. My church strives for the welfare 
of a community that includes both men and women. i have 
campaigned that women should be in the parish council. | can’t 
do anything if their own men protest. Women, they say, are 
already too dominant in the house.’ His voice sounds more like 
a politician than a bishop. He talks about women from a 
distance. His mansion has not known the presence of a woman 
for he is, in keeping with the rules of his church, unmarried. 
‘Our women go to schools and colleges,’ says the other bishop, 
who lives in the tree-shaded mansion of the Protestant church 
of South India. He is a married man and claims that he speaks 
to women openly about family planning. ‘They listen, respond 
and come for advice. I give them the example of Abraham who 
had one son, of Adam who had three and me who only has two. 
A Biblical story speaks more directly to women than a lecture 
on family welfare.’ 

‘Five years ago there was a decline in faith, almost a crisis,” 
says the rector of a monastery in Goa, another gateway through 
which missionaries arrived. They came from Portugal to rule 
and plant the cross, bringing European models of worship and a 
European lifestyle. ‘The church of India, isolated for a long 
time, is beginning to change,’ says the young rector. ‘The 
nature of a Goan Catholic, though Europeanized for centuries, 
essentially remains Indian. Like a Hindu, a Catholic here prays 
to all gods and saints.’ 

‘Believing is feeling. Even if you believe in a stone it becomes 
God,’ says Allen Noronho, a robust, young man who lives in a 
sleepy village that is mainly Catholic. Like many young Goans 
he too is unemployed and is looking for an opportunity to go 
abroad. ‘I have not had a job since I graduated from college ten 
years ago. I am ready to do any work, even clean toilets. I have 
applied, applied but there is no reply. How can I pray to God 
with a weight on my mind? So I play the guitar to pass time. Or 
I stay at home and hatch eggs. So far I have only hatched one,’ 
he laughs. A hunting cap on his head, a guitar slung over his 
shoulder, he exudes a quality of ease that is characteristic of a 
Latin temperament. As he talks, jokes and sings the layers peel 
off revealing a poignant young man, who met nineteen-year-old 
Ida at a dance party. He liked her bright eyes and easy smile 
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and married her at the little white church in the village. ‘We 
have one child. How can we have more when we can’t even feed 
one? No, I will not have my wife operated on. Why should I, 
when I can control myself? I know nothing about the church. I 
go there on Sundays as it happens to be next to my house.’ Ida 
is a regular church-goer. ‘I believe in all the saints,” she says. ‘I 
have prayed to them all, done novenas but no miracles have 
happened.’ It is Christmas time. Theirs is the only house in the 
village that has no crib for the baby Christ and no paper star lit 
on the porch to announce the coming of the three wise men, so 
poor are they. i 

Away in Panjim, in a lit mansion, sits a lady surrounded by 
portraits of five lively children. ‘This house is made for a lot of 
children. When | married I had a nanny, a wet nurse and 
several servants. If I was to marry today I wouldn’t have been 
able to have more than two kids. I would have probably chosen 
a career and not had any servants. Even Catholic families now 
want fewer children. Though the priest’s blessing continues to 
be “Grow and Multiply”, few take it seriously.’ 

‘Life is uncertain,’ mourns a nun who runs a church family 
centre. ‘Marriages do not last, divorces are common and 
abortions not uncommon. Our church is totally against abortion 
and artifical methods. We propagate the natural methods. But 
if a woman comes to us who has already got herself sterilized 
and understands what she has done we tell her to follow her 
conscience.” 

‘There are many women who cannot go in for the natural 
method,’ says Aurea Mascaranehas. ‘I am a Catholic woman, I 
am married and I am a doctor,’ she announces. ‘I understand 
certain things which a nun ora priest cannot. I go to villages and 
give awareness talks to Catholic women. They respond very 
well. Many have taken to the natural method. But this involves 
a total understanding between husband and wife which does not 
always exist. Also women neglect keeping charts or are 
embarrassed doing it. I feel it is immoral to suggest to women 
not to use any methods but the natural. A number of them have 
husbands who work elsewhere, return once a year, stay for a 
couple of months, then leave. Today the girls are educated, are 
working, and do not want to be controlled. Goa has the lowest 
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birth rate in the country. It also has the largest number of 
Catholics who go in for abortions in illegal clinics. Most of these 
are young people. When I once asked a class of young girls what 
family planning meant a thirteen-year-old girl stood up and said 
it is a method used by unmarried boys and girls when they don’t 
want a child. The school was a highly regarded convent. 

‘Literacy has increased, standards of living have gone up. We 
have music, entertainment, good food and drink in Goa. We do 
not need sex as a distraction. The young today are practical. 
They cannot afford to be otherwise. The Pope will not come 
and maintain their families.’ 

Despite voices that have begun to question the role that 
religion plays in women’s lives, gods prevail. Women guard 
them as zealously as they do their own children. If it were not 
for the Indian woman, God would have failed India a long, long 
time ago. taking away with it a people’s hope and reason to be 
alive. 


4 


Women and men 


A cart is parked on a dreary desert track. It rests on two 
massive Dunlop tyres and is attached to a camel. A man anda 
woman are seated in it, across from each other. They are silent. 
They are husband and wife, he is a peasant, traditionally 
turbaned. Drops of gold glow in his ears. He is the archetype of 
a male, the kind the women of the desert pray for during 
Gangaur. She is hidden behind a burning yellow veil. It lends 
her mystery, conforms to the archetype of a woman, one who 
veils her bounty, expresses it only as wife and mother. 

‘Yes, she is my wife,’ he nods in a matter-of-fact manner. In 
his tone there is contentment that borders on smugness. She is 
his wife, not his better half. While he talks, she stays silent, 
quiescent behind the veil. He talks about his land, his harvest of 
mustard, wheat and corn, his animals. These are the things that 
are integral to his life and work. Everything else can wait. What 
about planning a family? That has not occurred to him. He has 
three bouncy children, two daughters and a son. Why should he 
worry about them? They are playing around. What about his 
wife? ‘What about her? She works, I work. She has the home 
and children. 1 have the field.” Do they spend time together? 
He laughs. ‘Where is the time to spend with her. She is busy. I 
am busy.’ Was he with her when the children were born? 
Another laugh. ‘That is not my domain. I went into my wife's 
room eight days after the delivery and the ritual bath. Only then 
did I see my son. He will wear my gold earrings when he grows 
to be a man. I got them from my father. And he from his 
father.” 

This is a twentieth century portrait of a man and a wife in 
rural India. All that has changed in the frame are the wheels of 
his vehicle. They are no longer made of wood or crafted by 
hand. They are of rubber or some such material that has the 
strength to bulldoze the desert sands, and take the farmer into 
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worlds not yet travelled. The farmer has changed his wheels but 
not the culture of his mind. He is willing to learn about tractors 
and pumps, fertilizers and cross-bred cows. These are good for 
his land, his harvest, his well-being. Does he connect these with 
the well-being of his family? Not directly. If his milching cow or 
his prized bull is ill, he will rush the animal to a veterinarian. 
But not his child who may be a victim of chronic diarrhoea. 

‘A man can breed children. But if his bull dies he loses his 
livelihood. What gives a man bread should be cared for and 
worshipped,’ says Narayanappa. another farmer, miles away in 
a village in Karnataka. In his part.of the country a day is set 
aside to honour the bull. It is the festival of podo when the bulls 
are massaged and bathed, fed on eggs, and made to participate 
in a race. ‘He is my child, says Narayanappa, as his hand rests 
tenderly on the head of a sturdy white animal. He feeds his bull 
on wheat and himself eats ragi, a coarser grain. And when his 
bull becomes a father. he celebrates the occasion in a manner 
that befits the birth of his own son. ‘Do you know how to judge 
a bull?’ he asks. as his eyes glow. ‘You first look at its horns, 
then its hump and watch closely how it crouches down. When 
mine does, it deserves an arti.’ The bull is Narayanappa’s 
companion. He brings him home in the dead of night. The bull 
is more than a wife, who he only sees at certain hours. His wife, 
to him is a mere tool, necessary to keep a unit complete and 
further a generation. He has no room for her. She finds room 
for herself in her motherhood. 

Parenthood as a state of being shared by men and women has 
yet to emerge. Men clam up at the mention of family planning 
or welfare. That they say is a feminine matter, one that 
embarrasses them. They move in and out of the house like dark 
shadows, large but aloof, dominating a house without filling it. 
The home continues to be a domain of women. the only place 
where they can ‘realize’ themselves. Life is so designed that a 
woman is given the opportunity to be a woman, to realize rather 
than to express herself—so say the books, philosophers and 
men. 

How many women in today’s India are reconciled to this life 
of ‘realization’? If so, is their acceptance as natural and stoic as 
that of their mothers and grandmothers? Does the home 
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continue to be a haven? Or is it a prison, where they find their 
strength and also realize their vulnerability? Do they not from 
being prisoners turn themselves into jailers, repeating a pattern 
in the invincible image of their mothers-in-law? 


* 


What do the eyes of a woman first perceive when she becomes 
aware of the world—is it a country, a city, a village or a home? I 
asked this question of Meenakshi, a woman born in Madurai, 
groomed to represent and fit the ideal of a Hindu traditional 
woman. ‘My little home,’ says Meenakshi, named after the 
goddess whose temple dominates and fills the city of her birth, a 
place which she never visited as a child. It was not the palladian 
spaces of the temple that set patterns for her life but a little 
house, made of brick, like any other, with a backyard of green 
trees and a fresh white rangoli to step on before each door. It 
was a house with a mother who was always busy, a father who 
was away all day, returning home in the evening and awakening 
it and two little children. ‘Little happened in the house,” says 
Meenakshi. ‘Every day was like every other. When I would 
return from school my mother would ask me nothing. Going to 
school was just another activity that children had started doing 
in those days. She took it in the same stride she did her daily 
chores. While she did her puja, I did mine in a corner. And 
while she cooked, cleaned and bustled around, I played in the 
backyard carrying the children of labourers on my hip. I did not 
grow at all. I was always in the house.’ 

Doesn’t one grow even while sitting still? Did not her open 
eyes receive the white rangoli patterns that her mother spilled 
each morning outside the burning doorstep? And the gentle 
rhythms of her daily puja—to a god in the morning and a 
husband in the evening? Did she not stand and watch her 
mother’s finest hour as she sat with her husband after dinner in 
the backyard, saying nothing? Isn’t she doing exactly that forty 
years later,miles away from Madurai—keeping a home, serving 
a husband, acts she so naturally learnt watching a mother? ‘Yes, 
I do what my mother did. But I have begun to wonder if that is 
all there is to life. The ideal of the poet Subramanian Bharati 
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continues to haunt me. When I read it I began to cry. His dream 
was “a piece of land, a pillared home, a nook to light a lamp, a 
well, a coconut tree next to it, and not far a palm grove filled 
with the light of a moon, where the koel would sing and the 
breezes play; and to share the music of all this, a woman, a 
wife”. I dreamt of being that woman, that wife.’ 

The poet’s dream has lived in Meenakshi despite the years 
she has travelled within herself and without. In her home in 
Delhi, not a pillared house but a rented flat, she has planted 
flowering trees that scatter blooms and drive away the city 
glare. ‘There are many things I don’t have—no coconut tree, no 
well, no palm grove. But I have begun to realize that all these 
things have a meaning only when one has an ideal companion. I 
always wanted to be needed, to be loved and applauded. My 
husband is a good man. My life is centred on him. I have begun 
to wonder: Is total dependence on one man healthy? I tell my 
two daughters to stand on their feet, not to let anyone take 
them for granted. Perhaps the poet’s ideal was meant for a time 
when people had inbuilt formulas for happiness. Men and 
women lived in a cocoon guided and strengthened by rituals 
that were never questioned. Today there are so many formulas 
for happiness. A woman needs to know more before she 
chooses one. When I went back to Madurai I asked my mother 
why she did not send me to college and make me an engineer? 
To find a bridegroom as educated would have been a costly 
affair, she told me. To be married then was the only ideal. 
Today when my mother visits Delhi she asks me why I do not 
dress my girls in the Delhi fashion, why I rub turmeric on their 
faces and not talcum powder. Girls should grow with the times, 
she says. I did according to my time, playing in the backyard, 
reading the poet and dreaming. My girls dream of other things. 
They work along with their husbands and run their house 
jointly. They have Sought the poet’s ideal in their own way. 
Ideals do not tarnish with time, they just change form. Like 
nails banged into green trees, they stay.’ 

People no longer bang nails into green trees, I tell her. 
ey d aa cut the trees in cities. Ideals do not have roots. 
nee ie Pears that are not one’s own backyard. It 

e them, also to transform and dispense 
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with them. In the town of Bidar, known for the red of its earth 
and the black of the women’s veils, I meet groups of girls 
huddled in classrooms—the first generation of women who 
have emerged from homes to attend a secular high school. 
Against a wall on which graffitti reads ‘Fear is the root of all 
knowledge’ sit Imroz and Wajida, students of the 1X grade. ‘We 
want to become doctors. We want to go to Dubai,’ they say 
unaware of the graffiti that looms behind them. ‘We come to 
school in curtained rickshaws. Then we go home. We do not go 
anywhere except to the shrine on Friday.’ And yet, unlike their 
mothers, who never left home, even in curtained rickshaws, 
they have begun to dream, not yet admitting to themselves that 
to realize such dreams they may have to step out of the home 
and the curtained rickshaw. As Tabassum has. She has 
graduated from a girls’ college and has dropped the burqa. She 
does not go to the local shrine to repent her sins nor does she 
travel in a curtained rickshaw. But she will marry the man 
‘chosen by Daddy and Mummy’ and live her life with ‘a 
standard’. Fear of society is deeper in her than fear of God. She 
has moved from something abstract to something more immedi- 
ate and concrete. Poised on the edge of freedom, more physical 
than emotional, she reflects in many ways the uncertainty of the 
emerging ‘in-between’ woman, a creature of the rising middle 
class, trapped in a world of consumer comforts, of fantasies 
churned out by cinema and the video. 

For Tahira living in the bustling metropolis of Bombay, 
freedom is no longer a fantasy. It is the daily bus ride to an 
office where she spends her days, returning to a family in the 
evening with whom she shares her salary and her dreams. She is 
thirty and unmarried like her five other sisters. Her father 
awaits proposals from men who profess the same faith, who also 
belong to the sect which is their first loyalty. Until then his girls 
will work and wait. ‘I want my girls to step out into the world 
but not too far,’ says he, proud that he has granted them any 
freedom at all. Tahira is a woman of the city who has yet to 
come to terms with an outside world—a world which fails to 
integrate with the life she has been brought up to live. To work 
and be partners with men has not been a tradition of urban 
women like her who prize seclusion as a mark of respectability. 
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An exception to this are the rugged fisherwomen of Versova, 
a fishing village in Bombay, who have traditionally lived as 
much outside as inside, living their lives in consonance with 
their men. When the men are at sea for days, the women keep 
their business going. When the men return with the catch of 
fish. the women clean it and market it. ‘My wife is my finance 
minister,’ says one fisherman. ‘She not only runs my business 
but also me and the house. Tides change as do the times. My 
sons now want to become marine engineers.’ If they don’t fish, 
what then will their wives do? Will they stay in the village or 
move out into the city? For the moment, Versova remains a 
village, both of men and women, sharing norms that have 
evolved from a tradition of work, stronger than social custom 
that ordinarily divides women from men. 

A letter from one young woman, brought up in the city, 
married and sent away to live in a half-town, poignantly reflects 
the dilemma that is increasingly facing the ‘in-between’ woman. 

Writes she: ‘To live in this part of the world means to live ina 
vacuum. Time loses its validity and days their count. There are 
no weekdays no weekends. I figure my days by light and by 
darkness and a long unending stretch of just living—no 
purpose, no motivation, no productivity. I asked my grand- 
mother-in-law’s old maid how my grandma passed her days in 
the same apartment where I now live, in which she lived sixty 
years ago. I am told her day consisted of a bath, puja, lunch, 
afternoon nap, talk, dinner, sleep. She sat on a small string cot 
and slept on it all night. She rarely ever ventured out of the 
room. When she was adventurous the courtyard was her great 
outing. Such a sedentary life added to her weight, made her 
look obese, but also put a halo around her head. Her’s was an 
exemplary life. She lived as a lady ought to live—sheltered, 
unvoiced, undemanding. 

‘Almost sixty years later I find myself in the same room. Only 
es eee eS ese aus on the doorways. My day 
readbenenaiti ae a nstead of the afternoon nap I 
eond eing thereon P ae on the terrace, bird-watching, 
A Rea © g0, no one to talk to. The old 
EAS eee oe : conversation never varies. l see 

y evenings for dinner. He is content with his 
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life for this is where he was born. It is not a life 1 would have 
chosen if left to myself. By evening I am disgruntled, depressed, 
unhappy. A sixty-year span it seems has not made much 
difference to women in this part of the world. I could be 
grandma all over again with the difference that there won't be a 
halo around my head when I go...’ 

Sixty years have not in many ways changed the way a woman 
lives in the back towns of the country. But they have changed 
the manner in which the women have begun to perceive 
themselves and their surrounds. The cocoon that sheltered and 
protected a grandmother who knew her basic functions and 
fulfilled them—transforming herself from within and not always 
from without—can no longer contain the younger woman. 
What gave the old woman security and comfort brings boredom 
to the young woman. She will have to work to acquire the halo 
that came naturally to her grandmother. Her centre has shifted 
but not yet found a focus. What was it that gave the older 
women equanimity, a sense of purpose and a continual ability 
to adjust? It was perhaps the nature of time itself. 

So it seemed when I meet Bollamma, a woman of 76, limping 
down a walk lined with coffee blossoms. ‘A broken leg does not 
stop me from work,’ she says, her face lit like a child's. ‘I may 
have a grey head but I have green shoulders.’ She is on her 
Sunday round to raise funds to build a school for the children of 
workers on her coffee plantation. Large and silver haired, 
Bollamma who became a widow at 28 continues to live in the 
house of her husband’s ancestors where she first came as a bride 
with a new name—Bollamma meaning purity. ‘In Coorg a 
woman changes her name when she gets married,’ she tells me. 
‘It helps her in the transition to a new life. When she leaves her 
parents’ home she leaves behind her name, her associations, 
her lifestyle. She is given a new name to begin a new life after 
marriage.’ Bollamma thus came to be reborn at the age of 16. 
From being an only child she became part of a rambling 
household where lived elders, children, servants. She managed 
the house, dressed in the brightest of saris and the best of 
jewels. It all suddenly changed when she became a widow. 

‘Have we become so poor after father’s death?: asked her 
young son when he saw his mother dressed in white. Becoming 
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a widow, though, did not push her into the dark shadows of an 
ancestral home. In the tradition of Coorg, liberal to women, she 
continued to live a normal life, sheltered by the house where in 
unlit hallways hang portraits of ancestors, elaborately in- 
scribed. Bollamma continues to light the brass lamp that stands 
at the entrance door. Stepping in she scatters rice to propitiate 
the dead ancestors, sturdy warriors who lived and ruled the 
house of her husband. He too in the manner of a warrior had 
arrived to marry her. With his gleaming sword he had slashed 
the banana stumps outside, symbolizing the winning of a bride. 
His joints had then been touched by rice that was then 
scattered, auguring plenty for the fields. Traditions in Bollam- 
ma’s youth were like walls that guarded a house and protected 
those who lived in it. Storms when they came circled the 
outside, never entered the house. 

‘My mother-in-law was married at fourteen, became a widow 
at thirty-five, and died at the age of ninety,’ says Bollamma 
reaffirming the warmth and security that governs the lives of the 
old in Coorg. ‘There was not a streak of grey in her head. It was 
perhaps because she was in touch with plants, was always close 
to nature. In her time milk came from cows not bottles. For 
seventy years she slept in the same cot that remained in the 
same corner of the room. The cot was the focal point of her life 
from where she conducted the affairs of the household, around 
which children gathered, heard stories, played. Till the end of 


her life she was consulted on family decisions. When she died, a 
pillar fell.” 


* 


What then has happened to the old houses and the old women 
in Goa? The houses, that once stood for grand family trees, 
now lie abandoned except for old women who live in them, the 
last of the fragile guardians. The young have struck root 
elsewhere. ‘Democracy, urbanization, travel and mobility have 
changed the family structure of Goa,’ says a nun who runs a 
convent for women. ‘The young have been robbed of their 
moorings. The new affluence has led to a change in values. 
Large families once meant unity and closeness. Today with the 
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husband and wife working, the families are small. There is 
greater self-centredness. Each one thinks of how he can earn 
more, spend more, enjoy more. Almost every home has one 
member living abroad, if not more. The Goans have always 
travelled. In the olden days they would go to Bombay, get onto 
ships and sail the high seas. But they would return. Now they go 
to Canada, Australia and the UK and never return.’ 

‘No one comes,’ says Blanche Mendosa, in a voice that rings 
like a mournful church bell that fails to beckon the faithful, ‘I 
returned to this house after fifty-four years. There were no 
claimants. My husband is dead. My only son has gone and 
settled in Australia. I am the only daughter of my parents. My 
father’s brothers have become priests, my aunt has joined a 
nunnery. My son has no intention of returning. If I had a 
daughter things would have been different. Girls are attached 
to houses, to the land where they are born. My mother was 
blessed with me. She died in my arms. When I take my bath and 
go to meet God there may not even be a priest around to give 
me communion. They are getting fewer and fewer. We now 
have a mass only once a month when a priest visits the village. 
There is nothing to do here. Nowhere to go. All my friends are 
dead. Those who are alive are languishing in houses that have 
turned into ruins. Mine at least is in use. I have given it to the 
old and poor as penance.” In the large hall that was once her 
family dining room men and women lie crumpled in cots. When 
they die they will be buried by the Church. Their bodies will 
perhaps remain unclaimed, like the houses that they now guard. 
What then will happen to the family tree? 

‘Families in our society have been like temples. The temples 
though have begun to crumble,’ says the manager of the old age 
home as if he has read my question. ‘We do not want to face the 
fact that our family ties are breaking. It is loyalty in a family 
that makes the glory of a home- Those homes no longer exist. 
Houses do, like monuments.” 


5 
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It would have been like any other courtyard if not for the tulsi 
plant, green in an ageing clay pot. The tiny-leafed, sweet basil 
lends the courtyard an intimacy, an air of auspicious expectan- 
cy; informs one that around it lives a woman, most probably a 
married one. In the manner of a ritual she sweeps her gifted 
space, sprinkles it with water morning and evening, lights a 
lamp as her patch of sky turns from blue to rose to grey and 
bows her draped head in prayer by the ageing clay pot. Married 
women love the tulsi bush the way gardeners do all things that 
grow. 

When she steps into the courtyard I know she belongs to it. 
The three make a picture—the courtyard, the tulsi and the 
woman. Almost mythical, the picture evokes in my mind that 
state of marital bliss which women through time have nurtured 
and guarded as an ideal. May I take her photograph, I ask, 
slightly embarrassed by my desire to translate a feeling into a 
print. A moment, she gestures, as she walks into an unlit house 
and soon returns, her dark forehead dabbed with red kum kum, 
an assertion of a fact that has already consumed my imagina- 
tion. She has about her the much married look, the kind women 
have who know the value of love and surrender, of the 
enveloping that comes with it. 

A dark woman, she carries her years and weight lightly. In 
the breeze that comes with twilight, her faded cotton sari stirs, 
falls casually from her shoulder, revealing her bare, brown, 
well-formed torso. And when her arms move gently like 
bamboos, the red and gold bangles rub against each other and 
tinkle. In her ears flash small, fake rubies and on her fingers are 
circled rings of coloured stones that have almost become a part 
of her hands. Her mouth glows with the red of fresh betel. Her 


husband must be alive, I teli myself. And he must be a strong, 
good man. 
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I soon realize that she is married not to a man but a god. She 
is the last wife of a god-king, a devdasi, attached to a god ina 
temple. ‘I was married at the age of nine,’ she later tells me, 
settling comfortably on a reed mat that she has spread out on 
her tiny roof open to the sky, the wind and the temple sturdier 
in her mind than all the palm trees that soar around it. ‘Fifteen 
hundred rupees were spent on my marriage,’ she continues, 
pinpointing a detail which in her mind projects the magnitude 
of the occasion. ‘My mother had two husbands. When her 
daughter from the first husband eloped with a lover, I was given 
to the temple in her place. I was married to the Lord,’ she says, 
tilting her head, gazing in the direction of the temple over which 
flippantly flutters a pennant, the colour of a virgin flame. 

Does marriage to a god bring fulfilment that stays? Did she 
not ever want to marry a man, bear children, have a family? 
Did she not feel separate from women who marry men? ‘I have 
my home, as a matter of fact I have two,” she says. She lives in 
one, and has rented out the other. She has even raised a small 
temple, coloured blue, in the square where her house stands. l 
had seen, coming in, an old man with watery eyes seated on its 
parapet; two naked children were playing hide and seek around 
its two toy-like pillars. The man is her brother, she tells me. 
‘No, he does nothing. He is old and just sits. I have no desire for 
children,’ she says. ‘Even if you adopt children, as I have, they 
bring you all kinds of problems. How can I love a man? Can 
that love be permanent?’ 

Others can testify to love’s permanence With fire as witness a 
man and a woman are bonded for life, to an accompaying 


traditional chant: 


I am he; You are she. I the harmony; You the words. 
Lam the sky; You are the earth. Let us now be one; From us let 


children spring. 


ed a whole concept that in itself 
tone that goes beyond that of 
an individual and is rooted in tradition. Take Ram Ganapathy’s 
case. He was initiated, at the age of five, into the learning and 
living of the shastras by his father, a renowned Sanskrit scholar 


In that oneness is perpetuat 
holds the promise of fulfilmen 
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and priest. Ram was married as a young boy ‘in principle’ to a 
girl a few years younger than him. She came into the house, 
played in the family courtyard, helped his mother in the 
kitchen, was taught to serve him food and watch over him. He 
accepted his child bride as naturally as he accepted other 
members of the family. She unfolded before him like the 
ancient texts. Moth-eaten and stacked on the shelves of an 
upper room, they continue to govern the rhythms of a house 
built more than a hundred years ago near the holy river and 
ghats of Benares. 

‘We live a very simple life as prescribed by the shastras. We 
keep our needs to the minimum. They do not change with the 
changing world. Hence what happens outside does not really 
encroach upon us,’ says Ram Ganapathy, bringing back to mind 
the world of the ascetic shastri in Dharwar. Now twenty-nine, 
Ram began officiating as a priest after the passing away of his 
father. ‘For the Hindu, the state of the householder is the third 
in the five stages of life. Marriage initiates us into this 
experience. We are four brothers married and living with our 
families in this, our ancestral house. Our lives have not changed 
since the time of our forefathers. What I learnt from my father, 
I now teach my young son. During the day the men study, the 
women are busy with the household. We visit our wives 
between nine and twelve at night. Never after midnight, for 
then is the hour of sleep when the body must rest and charge 
itself for the next day.’ 

Everything it seems has a place and a time in this house- 
hold—prayer and study, love and play, duty and leisure. the 
routines of the young and old—all laid out in the musty books 
that were conceived no one knows when. I watch Ram’s young 
son dressed like his father, sitting with a brass pitcher of water, 
silently going through the motions of the evening puja in the 
manner of a seasoned brahmin. ‘Much of what he does he has 
learnt watching me,’ says the father. ‘He lives what he sees. He 
wakes up early as we do, does his morning ablutions, reads the 
texts. In the afternoon he plays with the children of the 
eee eee eo a the street.’ He too will 
WiKi eee ner of his father and grandfather. 

young? There is no immediate answer— 
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just a silence that betrays a hesitancy, a fear that has begun to 
raise its head. To marry young is no longer fashionable nor legal 
as it was in the medieval Hindu period. Winds that augur 
change have begun invisibly to float through the dim interiors of 
this simple Hindu household. 

In the central room open to the sky, bare of furniture, filled 
with the clear light of a soft winter sun, the women draped in 
the manner of forgotten apsaras come and stand, one by one, as 
if in a silent medieval play. Ceremoniously they comb out their 
long black tresses and braid them. Combing out hair seems as 
much a part of the evening ritual as greeting the evening sun, 
the god resplendent in a niche, and the mother-in-law, a widow 
in white crouched silently on the threshold of the kitchen, the 
women’s centre of activity. Little is said. Little needs to be said. 
Each one goes about his or her business quietly. Even the 
children. They learn early how to be part of a household, how 
to adjust to the old and the young and how not to speak out of 
turn. The fine art of the unspoken is a tradition taken for 
granted within the family where love prevails but is not 
exhibited. 

‘We do not talk to each other,’ says Ram as his wife moves 
about the room soundlessly, comes and stands behind him like a 
gentle shadow. “The relationship between husband and wife is 
very private. It needs no display. Nor words for communion. 
How then can we have discord when we are ready to listen to 
each other? When the two are one, there is no master. When 
one forgets, the other remembers. One is not complete without 
the other. Woman stands equal to man in the Vedas. Man’s 
duty to her is as integral and binding as is her devotion to him. 
Through service to her husband, who is also her guru, a woman 
fulfils herself. Like the river that does not drink its own water. 
Or the tree its own fruit. It takes seven colours to make a 
rainbow and perhaps as many strains to form an “ideal” 
woman. She is to a man as mother to a son, as one who serves, 
as one who is a wise adviser, a lover as good as a courtesan and 
above all, like the earth, one who has the ability to forgive...” 


* 


‘Love is asukoon, an understanding that is still,’ says Shugufta, 
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seated in an old unpolished chair, ceremoniously covered by an 
embroidered cloth to receive a visitor. Can love between a man 
and a wife flower in a room such as this, small, crowded, 
surrounded by other rooms, other people? Gently Shufugta 
answers, looking away, her hand fingering the cloth embroi- 
dered with red flowers and bright green leaves. It was the kind 
of cloth that brought visions to me of young women in 
cloistered courtyards who sat for endless hours and were 
trained to craft cloth and time, to be patient, watchful, giving. 
Shugufta, though, was not the kind of woman who would weave 
stitches in silk, in sharply delineated colours. Her flowers would 
be in shades of rose, her leaves less garishly green. For that was 
the tonal quality that permeated her presence and the small 
space where she lived with a husband and three children. In 
rooms that spilled into each other, touching hers on all sides, 
lived her ageing mother-in-law, her four brothers-in-law, their 
wives, and a horde of children who, strangely, looked alike and 
talked in voices that had one timbre. One large family—so 
many men and women sharing seemingly one concern, the unity 
and integrity of the family. It was loyalties not walls that kept 
them together. For the walls had begun to crumble. Old and 
discoloured they continued to cling, though, to the edge of a 
once impregnable hill. Those who lived within these fort walls 
were the ancient inhabitants of Anderkote, proud, poor and 
unbending, distrustful of the dwellers from below where 
thrived, they felt, a dubious civilization. 

‘When I married and came here I felt isolated,’ says 
Shugufta. She had grown up in the Khadim Mohalla that circles 
the shrine of the legendary Sufi saint in Ajmer. She was familiar 
with the vibrant faces of Langar Gully, watched women in black 
veils slipping into high-heeled Bombay sandals. In Anderkote, 
the women, though isolated, were keen to learn to read and 

‘write. Leaving her own veil behind Shugufta moved out of her 
home to work in the slum, taught women to count, to use their 
pae care conscientiously for children. ‘It would have 
: A Se co ie He to work without the support of my family,’ 
ee ee Tose above the rugged hill. ‘My 
and friend My N See ect em: EES 

- ints were mostly physical. I had to 
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balance caring for my children and those of the neighbourhood. 
Living in a joint family helped. There was always someone at 
home to care for the children. There are adjustments, of 
course, to be made. Living with people means daily giving and 
taking. It is an exercise that can be a strain for some and a 
strength for others. Sometimes Í wish I had my own house, own 
things that I can give my children. I pray that I am never 
dependent on others, that my dignity stays intact and that the 
understanding between me and my husband is preserved. For 
love is sukoon that can go beyond physical togetherness.’ 

She had first seen her husband’s face in a small silver mirror, 
after the maulvi had recited a short verse from the Koran and 
pronounced them man and wife. When she had first entered her 
husband’s home, walking under the Holy Book held high, her 
husband had washed her feet with milk and sprinkled it in the 
courtyard for barkat, reminiscent of the loaves and fishes; also, 
a Muslim tradition going back to the days of the Prophet who 
had made his son-in-law Ali wash his daughter’s feet with milk 
and scatter it in the courtyard signifying reverence for the 
woman. Sharing blessings was part of a love that went beyond 
the two into a larger family circle. 

Bring a wife into your home and protect her, the Prophet had 
said. Sex in the Koran is compared to a husbandman’s tilth, a 
serious affair. He sows the seed in order to reap the harvest but 
he chooses his own time and mode of cultivation. He does not 
sow out of season nor cultivate in a manner which will injure or 
exhaust the soil. The same regard and consideration is due to a 
wife and woman. Treat her kindly, dismiss her gently, were the 
words of the Prophet. Tenets such as these were inbuilt into 
Islam where women command a natural reverence. Aware and 
sensitive to the essence of such a tradition, Shugufta reveals a 
respect for her role within the family of which she deems herself 
a natural part. She has given her up veil but not her privacy not 
her dignity. Those she carries around with her, inside the home 


and outside. On that dark evening as she says goodbye, she 
g to accompany her. The boy is not @- ~ 


takes her young son along t r 
physical crutch but an emotional one. A son's presence lends a 


woman respectability. In Anderkote and beyond... 
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* 


‘After marriage, a man and a woman are not two separate 
beings. They meet and complement each other. They become 
one like these two hands,’ says a dhobi, gently bringing his dark 
weathered hands together in a namaskar. The ancient greeting, 
reinforces an ideal. ‘There can be no greeting without the 
coming together of the two hands, no oneness without the 
togetherness they suggest. Both are necessary, both equally 
important. Man and woman, like the two wheels of a cart, have 
to move in unison.’ 

The dhobi is an unlettered man. He has not read the shastras. 
Their essence has reached him through centuries of oral 
tradition. It is an essence which pervades his life like it does that 
of every traditional Hindu. The dhobi has spent a lifetime 
washing other people’s clothes, a vocation which he accepts 
with a natural stoicism. He has lived in a shed for twenty years, 
watched a wilderness in Delhi change into a fashionable colony. 
He has seen houses raised, trees grow, and babies turn into 
young men and women. He has also watched his wife go grey 
and blind. Washing clothes and looking after her is his dharma, 
a duty natural to his temperament. It is the core of his faith. His 
resignation, though, is not apathy but an inability to separate 
himself from the struggle and anguish which as part of his life 
will end when he dies and is reborn again. Hopefully, a life 
where he will not wash other people’s clothes. It is the belief of 
a Hindu that not only every individual but every thing, even 
inanimate, is endowed with this attribute. It is the dharma of 
the breeze to blow and that of the rain to fall; it is the dharma of 
the stone to be hard and that of the flower to be soft. Likewise it 
is the dharma of a peda-wala to make pedas and that of a village 
grocer to set up shop under a pipal tree, stay under it all day, 
whether he does business or not. For, after all, is he not the 
village grocer? How can he negate his dharma? The dhobi's 
oe a gr goraki from other aspects of living. In 

le € igs he picks flowers from large gardens and 
distributes them in different households where mornings begin 
with worship. He then leads his blind wife to an open space 
where she relieves herself. He bathes her, cooks for her, and 
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leaves her sitting in the sun when he goes out on his daily 
rounds. ‘I don’t like to leave her alone in the dark, he 
mumbles. ‘In the day there are birds and children and sounds of 
people moving. She is not alone. After dark she senses the 
silence.’ 

Days have thus gone by for twenty long years. He never 
refers to his wife by name. She is his wife, a woman he brought 
home when she was twelve with flashing black eyes and strong 
brown hands. She ironed the clothes he washed, gave him a son 
and a daughter. The son tills the land in the village. The 
daughter, like all daughters. has married and gone to another 
village. The dhobi lives with his blind partner in the old 
shed—days of dal and roti, nights that freeze in winters and 
remain airless in summers. ‘Love has nothing to do with a house 
that never leaks and butter on your bread each day. Like 
the seed it grows rain or no rain, sun or no sun, house or no 
house,’ says the old man embarrassed to put into words a 
feeling that he has always felt but not articulated. 


1 will spread in your hand 

Like the red of henna 

Become the bells around your ankles; 
And if they break and scatter 

I will turn into sand 

under your feet... 


Thus runs a song of the desert. sung by a wandering ministrel, 
which eulogizes the love of a woman for her man. Love lies in 


surrender. I hear the song sung again by a woman whose face is 


covered. She is Ram Karan’s wife. On a night when the moon 
d tied a bright red turban on his 


was full, Ram Karan’s father ha | tur 
head, sat him en a caparisoned horse and led him in a merry 


procession. He was told later that he was attending his own 
marriage. He was then an unsure young lad of fourteen, shy ofa 
wife who never revealed her face. When he turned sixteen he 
began feeling like a man. One moonless night he stole into his 
wife’s room and ravished her. She continued to keep her face 
veiled as she does to this day. Her hands are stained a deep red, 
deeper than the red of henna. ‘It is the magic of his love,’ she 
says, heaving behind her veil. They have been married fifteen 
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years. Today when he twirls the puppets on his fingers she sings 
timeless stories. Their voices, perfectly honed, meet in song, as 
if they are one. 

Marriage in the life of every woman, and, as importantly, in 
the life of a community, is a maturing. It signifies the flowering 
of life. But for Maangi, meaning one who needs, marriage came 
at the age of one, before she had learnt to dream. She was sent 
to her husband’s home at ten, an age when a girl is considered 
old enough to carry two pitchers of water on her head. That in 
the desert means the coming of age for a girl. Carrying water, 
gathering firewood, rolling out flat bread, caring for a goat, a 
cow, a child were functions that came naturally to her. Marriage 
was something that also happened in its time. In her case it was 
not an ideal love. ‘I began life with a weight on my back,’ says 
Maangi, her voice sapped of emotion. ‘I bore three children in 
three years. Everyone was pleased. The children cry now as I 
break stones on the roads.’ 


* 


One day it rained, the streets turned to slush, frogs croaked in 
the ponds and puddles, peacocks screamed and a girl got 
married. The rains did not stop the ceremony. Nor did the fact 
that her only brother had died less than a month ago. Her 
mother’s tears had not dried nor had his memory. It was as 
green as the kite that he had bought for his little son. 
The kite continues to beat in the monsoon wind, caught in the 
branches of a tree. The mother stares at it, sheds streams of 
tears. Others tell her tale. They are women who have gathered 
in the house to gossip, to chew pan and to solemnize a wedding, 
cementing it with a fervour that stands for the pledge of the 
community. They are very poor, the women say. There are six 
daughters in the house. The father earns little. He is a 
craftsman. The mother along with the girls does zardosi 
work—carving in gold thread patterns of paisley, leaves and 
flowers. They work in their one-room home. While the cloth 
shines their eyes get dulled. Zardosi is hard on the eyes when 
there is no sun and no windows to let it in. They are very poor 
the women repeat, as if it is a matter to be shared. And share 
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Her sons don’t support her any longer. so she makes a living by 
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they did. if not for them, there would be no wedding. Two of 
them had brought the proposal. Two others had arranged for 
the joda—the token dress sent by the bride's family to the 
groom. The groom's party was in a hurry. They wanted no 
dowry. Just a girl. Could they not have waited till the memory 
of the dead one had receded? ‘Marriages are made up there, 
the women say, tilting their eyes towards the leaking tile roof. 
God had sent the orders... 

The joda is arranged on a round steel tray wrapped in a pink 
tinsel cloth. Neatly laid out are a terylene pant piece, a bright 
red shirt, a Matador comb, an aluminium kohl container, a 
small bottle of cheap perfumed oil, and a plastic box wrapped in 
yellow cellophane that holds the wedding ring. An old woman 
gazes at the tray and nods satisfied. The tray contains it all. It 
lends the room a touch of festivity, of ceremony. To me there is 
something perishable about the things on the tray. They lack 
the quality that one associates with a marriage dress that stays 
for years and is shown to children and grandchildren. 

‘Yesterday was maanja, a ceremony that secludes the girl, 
prepares her for the wedding day.’ says the elderly woman. The 
bride is dressed in yellow, her feet and hands are stained red 
with henna, her body is rubbed with oil and sandal paste. She is 
bathed and doused with perfume and made to sit in a corner, 
her head veiled. She is to look at no man, not even a close 
relative. That gives her face glow that only brides have. 
‘Today the baraat will come and later at night will be bidai when 
the bride will go away in a doli." The references are all 
appropriate—maanja, baraat, bidai, doli—words that connote 
ritual, colour, celebration and festivity. 

I begin to imagine lanterns in the night and a liveried band 
filling the slushy lanes with sounds of music. The groom would 
ride a horse caparisoned in gold. And the bride in radiant red 
and gold would be bowed in flowers. And then I see her, a frail 
figure dressed in dirty yellow crouched in a corner. Her hair is 
uncombed, matted in small curls, her cheeks are pale, her 
brown eyes wet with tears. Until a few days ago she had seemed 
like a healthy young girl moving in and out of the one-room 
houses. weaving patterns of gold and silver, belonging to a 
home, 4 community. Today as her life is being made more 
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‘secure’ she sits forlorn in a corner. She is not ready for 
something that is being thrust open her. She is not prepared for 
marriage. 

‘There is one kind of love like that of the sky. Another is like 
the roof over one’s head. A woman seeks both—she first finds 
the roof and then opens a window to the sky,’ says Amrita 
Pritam, a poetess from Punjab, who walked out of an arranged 
marriage to live with a man who accepted her without ceremony 
or religious sanction, giving her a roof and also a sky. They live 
in one house but have separate rooms. ‘To keep one’s sense of 
self one has to be alone. Yet one needs the other to 
communicate, to help seek oneself. No one merges in love. The 
two are separate. Only by being separate can one recognize and 
love the other. : 

‘If both merge then who loves who? “All knowledge is inside 
you,”said Swami Vivekananda. But you need another know- 
ledge in the light of which you can recognize yourself. Shiva 
without shakti is just shav, a dead body. Only when he meets 
shakti does he become Shiva. And shakti finds her level only 
when she can dance on the body of Shiva,’ says Amrita. 

Her concept of love found confirmation, she says, when she 
read the Rig Veda for the first time. It was a revelation to her 
that twenty other women had collaborated in the writing of this 
Song of Nature. One of its verses written by Surya Savitri talks 
of the love between man and woman thus: ‘When the morn 
meets the rising sun, the poetry of Vedas should serve as an 
offering to the lover: the learned men should be the priests 
called to conduct their marriage and freedom should be the 
sheet covering their bed of love?’ 

‘I was delighted that my concept of love was voiced by a 
woman thousands of years ago,’ says Amrita, her face radiant 
with a glow that young girls have. “Today a man and a woman 
sleep on a bed of bondage rather than of freedom. What kind of 
children can be born of such a union? Man and woman have 
both failed each other, become slaves to a nature which is not 
their own but is groomed by decadent rituals.’ 

In the heart of the holy city, a young shastri spells out the 
outlines of ideal love as propounded by the shastras. But the 
poetess of Punjab gently talks of love that is self-realized. As 
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naturally and delicately women in the desert sing of ritualized 
love. An unlettered woman in Mithila spills the juice of rice 
flower into an intricate design under her husband’s thal. When 
he lifts the plate he knows. Among the tribal Murias the young 
live together in a ghotul, a mixed dormitory where they find 
each other. Boys tenderly carve combs for their girls. And girls 
carve tobacco holders for the boys who then tuck them into 
their sashes and begin to walk like men. Images and illusions, 
colours and patterns, riddles and songs are some of the many 
ways in which love between a man and woman slowly reveals its 
mystique. With hesitancy and restraint it comes to flower. It 
does not always precede marriage but follows it. It projects 
itself as a concern that is shared, a regard that is mutual and an 
intimacy that is not always physical—not necessarily con- 
summation by an act of love which in the West implies an 
understanding of each other's bodies, minds and emotions. 

Marriage as an ideal is a sacrament, a bond forged between a 
man and a woman with fire as witness. Time has diffused the 
ideal. It has little to do with the act of love. It is more a social 
act that originates in need, is fortified by custom and announces 
not the coming together of two beings but of two families, two 
clans, even two communities. It is not ties of blood alone that 
weld it together but ties of money, land, tradition and social 
convenience. ‘I have been a receptacle for children,” says a 
woman after fifty years of marriage. ‘If I count the moments I 
spent with my husband they would not amount to more than a 
year of our married lives. The rest of the fifty years was spent in 
breeding and caring for children, relatives, the house, the 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘When I became his wife, I became his property,’ says a 
young woman, who has never spent time talking to her 
husband. They have been married for ten years. ‘He does not 
talk to me. He will speak to a woman in the village. But then he 
is not married to her. He does not love me. He rapes me every 
night. How can I say no to him? If I do I will be thrown out of 
the house.’ The act of love for her, as for millions of women, is 
dumb duty as compulsive as being a good wife and a good 
mother. 
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‘To be mothers women were created and to be fathers. men. 
The teacher is ten times more venerable than sub-teacher; the 
father a hundred times more than the teacher but a mother a 
thousand times more than a father, states Manu, the Hindu 
law-giver, in one of his laws. 

More than a thousand years later, I meet a holy man on a 
plane. He jets across the country but continues to speak the 
language of Manu. ‘You are a woman and a mother and I bow 
to you,’ he begins by way of an introduction. unconcerned with 
the fact that I am neither married nor a mother. That does not 
change the principle of being a woman in India. ‘Mother is the 
earth where things take root and grow,’ he says, weaving out his 
eulogy as if he has not heard me. ‘Father is the sky who, like an 
umbrella, protects. Mother is fire and father is rain. The black 
in one’s eye is mother and the white is the father. The black 
absorbs, the white throws back. Without the black there is no 
vision and without the white no protection to the eye. The 
blood in one’s veins is the mother, the bones are one’s father. 
Both are important. But without the mother there is no life, no 
flowering.’ 

‘Once J had a dream that I was watering the plants on my 
terrace. From one of the pots a child sprang instead of a flower,’ 
says Amrita Pritam, the woman who despite fulfilling herself 
through her work and poetry did not feel complete. She was 
married at the age of fourteen to a man she did not know. ‘For 
years I felt as if I was the only one alive in the world. Only when 
I became a mother did I feel that | had a connection with the 
earth. Every woman has to becom 
her energy, her strength.’ 

‘To be a mother is a physical fulfillment but n 
the only one,’ adds Amrita. 
understanding of a man, spirituall 
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through work, and physically through bearing children.’ 

Exploring the daily world of the Hindu family, the 
psychoanalyst Sudhir Kakar exphasizes the significance of 
motherhood in an Indian woman’s life. ‘It is not only the 
personal fulfiliment of an old wish and the biological con- 
summation of a lifelong promise but an event in which the 
culture confirms her status as a renewer of the race and extends 
to her a respect and consideration which were not accorded to 
her as a mere wife.” ‘Even the unborn child while still in the 
womb,’ writes Kakar, ‘wins for its mother the love, respect and 
acceptance of the community. Each child born and safely 
brought -to flower becomes for her a certification and a 
redemption.” * 

Rituals surrounding fertility encompass a range of emotions 
that through the ages have been revered and recorded in 
women’s minds. Folk songs across the country reveal its 
mystique in quick flashes. ‘Her body is in bud.’ sing the tribal 
Santhals when a young woman is pregnant. ‘She has had a 
flower bud fall, they say reeling into a dance when a child is 
born. When a woman in the desert of Rajasthan wears a pido, a 
burning yellow veil with a large red dot in its centre, her 
husband knows as does her family and the village that she is 
soon to be a mother. In one of the pido songs the wife tells her 
husband to buy her not one but six chunris: 


Gladly drape my mother-in-law with the first 

For she gave birth to you, my love 

The second, to my sister-in-law give 

Who fondled you in her lap as a child 

To my eldest sister-in-law. the third: 

Who gave us for a night our very first room of love 
Where we played together. turning like the svastika, 

the travelling sun. 

The fourth, to my sister-in-law 

Who gave us the couch on which we first rested that same 
night 


* Sudhir Kakar in The Inner World 
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The fifth, to the mid-wife, who gave me courage 

To withstand the anguished hour of labour 

And with the sixth chunri, my husband, drape your 
tender wife who gives you now continuance of your 
Family Name. 

‘She is a true wife who has borne a son,’ says Manu again, in 
one of his categorical laws. Vedic verses sing for sons to be 
followed by more sons, never by daughters. A prayer in 
Atharva Veda says: ‘The birth of a girl grant elsewhere, here 
grant a son.’ In the Rig Veda, that for millenniums has 
determined the rhythms of Indian social and religious life, 
daughters are conspicuous by their absence. Hymns. pray for 
sons and grandsons, for male offspring, for male issue, for male 
descendants. An ancient rite designed to elicit the birth of a 
male baby, and to magically change the sex of the unborn child, 
if it be female, continues to be performed over pregnant women 
in traditional Hindu households. The first son who is referred to 
as dharamputra performs the last rite of the parents thereby 
guaranteeing a release from put or the world. He is considered a 
saviour, one who carries on the family line, and is indispensable 
titualistically and economically. ‘A forest is not made of one 
tree, a Jat not made of one son,’ claim the Jats in Haryana. 
‘May you have seven sons,’ says the mother-in-law when the 
new bride enters her husband's home. ‘If husband and son are 
alive the world is full,’ says a Maratha woman, in whose home 
dwell eight robust young men. ‘If one of them is dead the world 
is half empty.’ As she talks, my mind wanders away to the old 
woman in her courtyard in Rewati Rammanna. Her three sons 
were not her support; the wild palms that grew in her village 
were. 

Even in a family like mine, known for its liberal traditions, a 
succession of daughters was a matter of concern. When I was 
still in the womb, the family mid-wife would circle my mother’s 
belly with her old hands and predict that a son would soon 
arrive in the house. A belly as large could only contain a son, 
she would say knowingly. She fled with a drawn face when she 
helped deliver a little girl, third in the family series. There were 
no celebrations, no Sweets, no astrologers to predict her fate 
and fortune. For her fate was known, her fortune sealed. She 
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was born a girl! 

What happened to me continues to happen in many parts of 
the country. In Bengal and in Assam they blow conch shells and 
in Maharashtra they beat drums when a son is born. ‘Did 
anyone notice the sweet fragrance of a J'ai? The hefty kewda 
has filled the whole street with its strong scent,’ is a song 
wistfully sung by young girls in Maharashtra. J'ai is the small 
white jasmine with a gentle fragrance while kewda is a strongly 
scented thorny leaf. In Rajasthan, if a girl is born, the women 
withdraw behind their veils and wail. If the first-born is a son, 
the mother is led in a ceremonious procession of women in song 
to worship the village well. ‘You have borne the pain and given 
birth to a son, the son is my son's not yours,’ sings the 
mother-in-law. Pedas are distributed if it is a boy and barft if it 
is a girl. Both are sweets meant for celebration; the first, 
though, is more expensive than the second. A dai or mid-wife 
who delivers a boy in a village gets a sari and a nurse in a city 
hospital gets a gleaming new wristwatch. They get nothing if 
they help deliver a girl. In Punjab, it is asserted, that girls are 
conceived on dark nights and boys on moonlit ones. It is a boy if 
sexual intercourse takes place in the first half of the night when 
the man is stronger; a girl if it takes place in the second half of 
the night when the woman is stronger. Pawanpul, a seedy 
community courtyard in Bombay, is one of the few exceptions 
where the birth of a baby girl is celebrated. For in Pawanpul it is 
the girl who is the bread-earner. She sings and she dances. She 
is the poor man’s nautch girl. 

As a girl grows to be a woman, the mother lives again. Like 
the coming of a new season. ‘A woman should be a lump of 
clay’ goes one proverb. Like clay she should be moulded in the 
form of an ideal woman—pretty, dutiful, flexible, fit to be a 
perfect housekeeper. “A girl grows as fast as a banana plant, 
when vou feed her, let her stomach weep a little.’ is a Bengali 
proverb. The belief is. a girl needs less food to survive. She does 
not go out to work or study. Her place is in her home. She is 
thus seen as a responsibility and a burden whose birth means 
expense in terms of marriage and dowry. 7 

‘Having a son is deeply inbred in our culture and this cuts 
across all communities, says 4 paediatrician in Bombay, who 
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runs free clinics for children. ‘At the clinic we continually have 
families who cannot afford to feed, leave alone clothe, another 
child, but will try time and again for a son.’ 

‘One day we had a middle-aged man who came to us,’ adds 
another paediatrician in Delhi. ‘He already had five daughters. 
That day male twins were born to him. Unfortunately they were 
grossly underweight and their chances for survival were small, 
The father kept pleading that these were the only children he 
had and their lives had to be saved, come what may. He was not 
counting his daughters as his children.’ Statistics from hospitals 
reveal that girl children get less priority in medical aid, are 
grossly malnourished and less breast-fed than the boys. ‘Almost 
fifty per cent of our patients are keen to know the sex of the 
unborn child—more during their second and third pregnancies 
because of the trend towards smaller families,’ says a psychiat- 
rist in Bombay. ‘At one time when the size of the family was 
much larger the composition didn’t matter. There was always a 
mix of sons and daughters. We don’t have that kind of ratio 
anymore.’ While most doctors admit that amniocentesis is being 
used for sex determination the figures of a recent survey are 
even more startling. Out of the 8000 abortions that were carried 
out after pre-natal sex determination, it was found that 7999 
were female foetuses. The only exception was a Jewish mother 
who wanted a daughter. 

In most cases a woman can’t win. If she produces daughters 
she is shunned. If she doesn’t, then, too, she is shunned. And if 
she is barren she is ‘worse than mud.’ When she fails in her most 
integral function she finds herself ostracized, often abandoned. 
In the Bishnoi community even a sterile man has to accept 
defeat if he finds the sandals of another man outside his 
doorstep. His wife is entitled to take another man if he has 
proven less than one. 

Fertility is prized. Motherhood is charged with divinity. It is 
an attribute Possessed by the goddesses of the Hindu pantheon 
who have traditionally played mothers to worshippers. While 
Laxmi, the goddess of prosperity and good fortune, blesses the 
homes she enters and dwells in, Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, is pictured as the mother consoling, soothing, talking 
to her baby. Aspects of a mother nurturing a child are 
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portrayed by Annapurna, fair and full, standing on a lotus with 
a rice bowl in her cupped hands, while Surabhi is the heavenly 
cow, the eternal fountain of milk. In Koppa’s temple for women 
now sits Kalyaneshwari, the five-headed goddess armed with 
the objects of blessing a home with few and healthy children. 
No goddess has been created to bless a home that has no 
children. 

A woman may survive a husband. She is doomed if she has no 
children. Even the gods acknowledge her existence grudgingly. 
Like the widows in Vrindaban, the land of Krishna, the god of 
love. 

In Sri Bhagwan Bhajan Ashram founded in 1914, fifteen 
hundred widows gather every day to chant the name of Krishna 
in four shifts. The streets of this medieval holy town are littered 
with the shrunken figures of women, bedraggled, dressed in 
dirty white, divorced from love, family and home. In the 
ashrams raised by the rich seeking salvation, the widows have 
found shelter, a sense of belonging, a reason to live. As the 
night pales they begin to gather in the dark, dim interiors of 
ashrams that look like abandoned mansions. Huddled in 
groups, they tinkle manjiras, chanting the god’s name with a 
devotion that lacks passion. God’s name taken a thousand times 
means a measure of rice and two rupees a day. 

‘Not long ago, when a woman in Bengal became a widow she 
was thrown out of her home or was forced to leave because of 
no support,’ says Rani Amma, a widow in her sixties who came 
to Vrindaban on a pilgrimage and stayed on. ‘If my mother was 
alive I would have never left home, “Ma” is a word made with 
just one letter. No one can double that word or that image. 
That is the only bond that lasts.’ Married at the age of nine, 
Rani Amma went to her husband's home when she was twelve. 
She became a widow at twenty-two. She had a son. His wife 
refused to take her in. ‘If I had a daughter she would have never 
let me go. Ina home without a daughter even a beggar does not 
accept alms.’ Rani Amma has been in Vrindaban for thirty-five 
years. Having found a job in the hospital in Vrindaban she has 
Succeeded in finding a meaning in her life that goes beyond her 
love for Krishna. For the others, less fortunate, it is God who 
Provides and God who lends respectability and social sanction. 
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Sadhana Dasi was widowed at twenty-one, Annapurna at 
sixteen: Kunderlata at thirteen. Annapurna was driven out bya 
daughter-in-law. Sadhana, now eighty, has known no other 
town but Vrindaban for the last sixty years. Too old to chant the 
name of God she earns one rupee a day being a gate-keeper—a 
fragile figure crouched by a door without even a cane. 
Kunderlata who gives the metal tokens to widows and measures 
out their wages in rice has a job that keeps her busy all day. She 
has found her peace at forty and would not dream of going 
anywhere else. Leaving the ashram I meet a widow seated 
outside swinging a black-eyed baby in her arms. Her face is lit 
like that of a new mother. It soon becomes that of a widow as 
she hands back the baby to its mother back from the bazaar. 
None of these women have known the joy of marriage. home 
and children—joys traditionally associated with being a woman. 
Theirs is a reality that is bleak, tattered and joyless on the 
outside. seemingly filled inside with peace, harmony and the 
presence of God. In his kingdom of love there is no widow! 

There is little of the widow about Sita Bai whom I meet in 
Tilsa, a tribal wilderness that has not lost its silence in spite of 
Bombay, a hundred miles away. She continues to live in the 
house that her husband built with walls of mud and a roof of 
palm leaves. He was killed by a truck ten years ago. The roof, 
now fragile and discoloured, still stands above her head. And 
around her is his legacy—the three children growing like wild 
creepers. ‘Where is the time to be lonely?’ mumbles Sita Bai. 
Her days are filled with work—chopping firewood, fetching 
water, caring for her two buffaloes, that do not give enough 
milk, and looking after her children. Nights that follow are 
spent under star-filled skies thinking of the days that will dawn. 
In such a changeless cycle the death of her malik, her master, is 
an event forgotten. To live remains the primal instinct. And to 
live alone as a woman takes strength. ‘I am not alone,’ says Sita 
Bai, with a gleaming white smile that allays my fears. ‘I have my 
children.” Š 

‘To be a wife, to be a mother. That is what a woman is born 
to be. Therein lies her identity, her utility, her reason to be 
alive. When my husband died my father wailed like a child. In 
his death he saw the end of my world. I did not. I was a girl of 
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fifteen. I wanted to read novels, not sit in a puja room reciting 
the Gita.’ And so she did. The girl, now an ample lady of 
fifty-five, is remarried and a working woman. Sunk in an 
ash-blue velvet chair, she recounts bits of the struggle that she 
lived through and conquered. Unlike a traditional widow, she is 
dressed in a saffron yellow sari as it happens to be Basant 
Panchami. Spring, it seems, has entered her flat. Vegetables of 
the season rest in small silver bowls out of which she eats her 
noon-day meal. She relishes her food and talks about it. She 
sprinkles saffron in her china cup of tea and tells me that the 
taste of water from a goblet of clay decked with kewda leaves is 
divine; that the tree across her house will soon flower and 
scatter a fragrance that will even reach her seventh floor 
apartment. 

Have you heard the wind as it flows in the desert. she asks? 
Have you seen the women unfazed by the desert as they walk 
with half their bosoms glinting out of mirror-worked blouses? 
That is the stock from which she hails. The desert, though, 
never entered her mansion of stone. She only heard the wind 
outside her trellised windows, never encountered it. Inside a 
haveli there is no room for the wind. Even the sun enters 
grudgingly. Grills of stone, carved ceremoniously by master 
masons, scatter sunshine. diffuse it, weaken its glow and 
warmth. In the sunless niches live worlds of custom, tradition 
and the deathless gods. So many niches. Each tight in itself, like 
the different parts of a woman’s body, guarded jealously by no 
other than the woman herself. Imprisoned she lives in them. 
turning herself from a prisoner to being a jailer, guarding her 
home like a fortress. ‘I did not want to be locked in a haveli. | 
wanted to study. So I read, travelled beyond the books, went to 
America, returned with a degree in business management.’ 

Her family, a prominent business one, rooted in the 
enterprise of Marwar. accepted her movement though it was 
only the men who traditionally travelled and made the big 
money. The women stayed and grew old and thorny like the 
cactus in the desert. ‘Like the pipal in my yard | too have to 
bloom’ goes a song in the desert. ‘Come and fulfil me. cries the 
woman. But unlike the woman in the song this one sought no 
man. She listened to a small, rebellious voice and walked away. 
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When she returned from across the oceans, her great- 
grandmother did not insist on a ritual bath. Beckoning her into 
an unlit room, the old lady mumbled. “You have conquered 
fear, You are an educated woman. I grew up in fear, lived my 
life with it. At first I was afraid of my father, then my husband, 
then my sons, now my grandsons.’ The recollection of a 
great-grandmother admitting a long buried fear brought to this 
once-widowed woman the realization of her own strength and 
achievement. ‘The women in my family, those who still live in 
the haveli and those who have emerged from it look up to me. 
They are aware of their fears and are slowly wandering into 
areas not explored within themselves and without.’ 

A child is God’s gift, an auspicious symbol, a helping hand at 
work, a walking stick in old age. a solace in life deeply furrowed 
by insecurity, disease and monotony. Yet the process that 
brings life into light is enmeshed in dark fears, in mystery and 
uncertainty. ‘When you give life you get life, says an elderly 
woman who staked her life a dozen times to bring into the world 
six sons and six daughters. To safeguard and protect the child as 
well as the mother rituals and ceremonies have evolved through 
the ages. Doctors, hospitals, drugs and technology have paled 
their forms but not totally removed them from the feminine 
psyche or reality. The women of Haryana celebrate Ahoi 
Ashtami, a festival ritual intended for the health, safety and 
long life of progeny that involves the making of wall reliefs and 
drawings with the help of children. During the ceremony special 
stories are told, foods cooked, worship performed—each 
enshrining a moment that reflects the interplay of social roles. 
Now the housewives buy printed sheets of the ritual drawings 
from bazaars, stick them up on distempered wails and offer 
perfunctory prayers. Hardly anyone remembers the content 
and context of the faith. ‘My mother would remember the 
reasons. We only believe.’ Will their daughters? ‘Maybe. They 
are educated and educated people don’t need faith.’ 

A hundred years ago in the villages of Maharashtra, as 
elsewhere, the mother and child were traditionally isolated, laid 
on a cot under which an earthen jar with burning cowdung 
cakes was placed. On the first day and the next three following 
days the child was given a rag soaked in castor oil to suck. From 
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the fourth day the mother suckled the child and was given a 
meal of wheat flour boiled in clarified butter and sugar. She was 
considered impure for eleven days and on the twelfth day she 
and the child were bathed and the room cleaned and smeared 
with cowdung. The mother was led into the courtyard where 
she was made to set five stones in the name of the goddess 
Satwai. She would then anoint the image with vermilion 
powder, sandal paste, flowers and berei leaves and rub the 
child’s brow with ash exclaiming: ‘Hail Satwai. keep the child 
safe. It is not mine. It is yours.” Walking around the stones she 
would then return home. 

In most Hindu homes jat-karma is a rite conducted after 
delivery when the father comes in to look at the baby’s face. If 
he is looking at the face of a first-born son he will be absolved of 
all debts to the gods and ancestors. The next rite is nami-karana 
when the child gets a name. As a priest propitiates clay gods 
decked and smeared with sandal, the aunt sweetens the child’s 
mouth and whispers its name in its ear. Among the Muslims it is 
called nam-rakhai. The child's name engraved on silver leaves is 
sent around with the berel leaf that signifies the growth of a 
creeper. The fortieth day is the chillah when the baby goes from 
the lap to the crade 

In Bidar, a place where time, it appears, has stood still. l 
watch a chillah ceremony. the Way it used to be almost a 
hundred years ago. A group of women, gazbed in black. are 
gathered at the steps of a legendary shrine. dedicated to 
Multani Pasha, a local saint. They are huddled around.a 
forty-day-old baby who lies on a towel spread with puffed rice. 
Singing a hymn in honour of the saint, who it is said performed 
miracles from the cradle, the women swing the babe in the 
towel. The aunt conducts the ceremony. She puts a frail garland 
of jasmines around the mother’s neck and one around the child. 
Whispering a name in the child’s ear, she picks the baby up in 
her arms. The women fling the towel in the air—scattering the 
tice. Children and young girls run to gather the grains—they 
connote fertility. ‘We will now go home and put the baby in the 
cradle,’ says the aunt. ‘We come after dark to put the baby in 
the lap of the saint, we then put him in the cradle. The saint 
Protects him from the evil eye and keeps him healthy and 
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happy. It is the first night for the child to see stars." Among the 
Hindus, the rite that marks-the child’s first outing to look at the 
sun and the moon is held in the third month. Between the sixth 
and the ninth month is held the annaprasana when the child is 
given solid food for the first time marking its gradual weaning 
from the mother. The child then receives its first worldly 
gifts—a plate, a bowl, a cup and a wooden seat. Among the Mus- 
lims, when he is four years old, he is initiated into the written 
word. It is the bismillah ceremony when, in the name of Allah, 
the child writes the first letter of the alphabet on a silver slate 
with a quill dipped in saffron. He then enters the madrasa 
attached usually to a mosque where he is introduced to the holy 
text. The Brahmins invoke the goddess of learning when the 
priest guides the child’s hand to frame the holy monosyllable 
aum. The upanayanma: or the thread ceremony is a ritual of 
rebirth. Those who go through it are considered the ‘twice- 
born’. For as in the process of physical birth the child 
relinquishes the womb for the reality of the outer world. so he 
now relinquishes the securities of childhood to take on the 
responsibilities of an adult. The ceremony marks the end of 
childhood. : 

Despite rituals that guard and glorify the child, children 
across the country live robbed of childhood, a period seen as a 
time to grow, learn and play. Responsibility descends on them 
even as they grow. I watch a group of them in a thatched hut in 
a tiny paddy village in Kanyakumari. As they come in, singly. 
holding hands, carrying a bag, a slate or a tiffin the teacher 
separates them in a manner that comes naturally to her. The 
boys fall into lines on the right and the girls on the left. 1 wonder 
if this is where it begins—the barriers that separate men from 
women. The children stand up on tiny. bare feet and in one 
disjointed voice say ‘good morning’ simultaneously folding their 
hands in the Indian greeting. Ceremony and order begin here 
and stay, perhaps. throughout life. As the teacher raises: her 
ruler they break into a song, like an invocation. ‘God bless 
Daddy, God bless Mummy. Help them both. To make us 
happy.’ The song again is in English, a language as distant from 
the lives of the children as space travel to the moon, ‘With 
English they can see the world.” says the teacher who has yet to 
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step out of her own village. The balwadi, a school for children 
below six, was raised through a loan which twenty-nine women 
combined to get from the local bank. The need to educate the 
children is deep in these poor villages. The children go and 
fetch the teacher from her home and arrive in school before 
time. The teacher no longer has to go from house to house and 
convince parents that school is better than drudgery at home. 
‘The girls drop out after a few years.” says the teacher. “They 
are needed at home.’ As I leave, I see two little girls walk in. an 
hour late. The older girl, who is four, clutches the hand of the 
younger one who is two. They are sisters. As they squat 
together. the elder one holds the younger one’s pencil and helps 
her draw a parrot, a bird that sits in a cage and talks to them at 
home when their mother is in the field. The four-year-old. it 
seems. has already assumed the role of a mother. 

Little girls become mothers. And little boys are expected to 
be bread-earners. On the street where I live in Delhi I see 
young boys at dawn not playing in the park but unloading sacks 
of vegetables that they have helped their fathers to bring from 
the farmers market. As the sun rises they go down the streets 
wheeling the cart. shrieking out their fresh wares. while a father 
or a mother ambles behind collecting money. Boys like these 
are seen across the land working in wayside tea shops. in gas 
stations, in mills, or at traditional work—weaving carpets. 
moulding brass. making pots. They work long hours. earn small 
wages, and live divorced from childhood. No arm of law or 
humanity has grown long enough to protect children. 

I remember Sheiku by a wooden loom in a large wooden 
house that had few windows. He was seated beside an old man, 
and his hands moved and eyes remained glued on lines of silk 
threads. He was weaving a carpet with his father. It had 
happened naturally. There was no money. no school. His father 
made carpets, a traditional occupation going back a few 
hundred years in the family. The boy inheriting the tradition. 
sat by his side and learnt to knot. day after day. year after vear. 
When he was eight years old he earned four rupees. At 
seventeen he earns eight. ‘How do I know that people like our 
carpets.” the boy asked. his hazel eyes framing the question. “In 
Kashmir. carpet-weaving is the lowest of vocations. When there 
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is nothing else the boys come here,’ his father said, pulling at an 
old ornate hubble-bubble. 

And then there was Ladla, standing alone with a large black 
bear on a highway. He was a boy of twelve with a fair face, 
shiny black hair and a set of strong, white teeth. He had a happy 
face, the kind that one associates with vast, open spaces. 
Dressed in a loin cloth and shirt, he held the bear’s lead in one 
hand and flourished a small drum with the other. The bear 
twirled on a heavy foot, the bells tied around it tink'ed, and 
Ladla commanded what he later explained was the ‘English 
twist’. Then followed the second act. A passing peasant stopped 
his bullock cart and came down with a baby. Ladla took the 
baby and rubbed its body on the black fuzz of the bear. He then 
coaxed the bear to blow into the baby’s face. ‘The baby will not 
have any fear of the bear now. He will be guarded from the evil 
eye and will not get the black cough,’ explained Ladla in the 
manner of a seasoned ritual maker. This, he said, was part of 
his family tradition. His family lived in Korai, across the 
mustard field, said Ladla pointing his hand towards a wilder- 
ness. 

I followed him down unmade tracks that opened out through 
golden fields. Soon we were in a clearing, a semi-circle of 
tent-like huts, that was the tiny village of Korai where lived the 
Madaris, a community of people tied to each other by blood, 
lineage and marriage. They date their vocation back to a time 
that they have yet to fathom. Ladla’s father is tenth in the line, 
a rugged man with fierce black eyes and an elaborate 
moustache. ‘We live on the roads and are away from our homes 
more than eight months. We bring the bear from the jungles 
when he is a baby. We feed him on milk and crushed wheat. 
When he is nine months old we pierce his nose and put a stick in 
it. While that is still fresh we train him and teach him the tricks. 
The bear learns to recognize our voice. He is more at home with 
us than he is in the jungles. He is our friend besides being our 
livelihood. When he dies we bury him like a man.’ Ladla is one 
of seven children the father said. His wife was the first to 
sterilize herself in the nomadic community. ‘There was a time 
when our women had ten to twelve children. Now they do not 
have more than three. There is not enough food to go around. 
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We do not even have enough for the bears who eat more than 
our children. We are a dwindling community.” 

Twelve families, composed of a hundred people, now live in 
Korai. They may disappear if the younger generation decides to 
migrate into towns like Ladla’s brother who instead of being 
with the bear goes to school and wants to work at a gas station, 
He is a frail young man whose face lacks the ruggedness of the 
father and the confidence of the younger brother, who has 
chosen to keep alive the family tradition. A young girl with her 
head covered sits evening after evening by a firewood stove 
rolling out large circles of bread. She is Ladla’s sister. Around a 
mother, other women and the home itself, she moves like 
countless girls in the land from childhood to adolescence, taking 
on the functions of a woman, slipping into the role of a mother 
before she becomes one. 


7 


City women 


Unlike my mother who grew up amid fields of paddy and groves 
of limes and mangoes—who knew, by just looking at a tree, 
when it would turn green, flower and bear fruit, who by 
watching a golden ring around the moon, knew it would rain the 
next day—I grew up in a city where the only trees I knew were 
those groomed for a formal garden. And these trees did not 
depend on rains from heaven. It was Pochamma’s round black 
pitchers of clay that gave them water. I was aware of trees only 
when they flowered. When they did not, they lapsed into the 
green shadows of a garden which encircled my activities but 
never lent them a centre. 

My roots did not lie in the land where my mother gained 
Stature but in the environs of a unique urban tradition. Unlike 
cities that emerge and grow ina hurry, mine was a city that took 
four hundred years to become as safe ‘as a pearl in an oyster’. 
So reads an inscription on the old bridge raised by Quli Qutub 
Shah who founded a city to commemorate his love for a village 
girl who became his queen and lent the city her name. 
Hyderabad in many ways owes its identity to the kings who lent 
it a majesty, a grace and a distinctive civilization, where 
courtesy was used as a language and living was refined into a 
fine-art, filtering to all levels. Though their palaces were 
inaccessible, their presence entered every home. What the 
royalty did today, the nobility did the next day, and the man on 
the street the day after. Beyond the liberalism of an evolved city 
culture extended the rugged Deccan country. It remained on 
the outside, never entered the manicured courtyards, guarded 
by strong walls, laced by flowering creepers. I grew up within 
these benign walls, in a city of long lawns and formal 
households. Here I was groomed to be a woman of the 
world—a world which I never realized shared its earth with 
others. That recognition first dawned on me when I was twenty 
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four, the same age when my mother left her village to discover 
the big. beautiful world of the city. The city, though, never 
robbed my mother of the strong flavour of the land. one which 
she gently shares with Pochamma who still refers to her village 
as her country, beyond which is Hyderabad where a bus goes 
and beyond which again is ‘Bharat’. for her an area of darkness, 
where no bus goes. 

Delhi, in her mind, is another country where | live. A city 
where also lived Indira Gandhi, the one woman to have entered 
the consciousness of women isolated in unseen corners by time 
and distance. What news of the rajdhant was the first question a 
Santhal woman had once asked me in an abandoned park by a 
muddy river. Seated on a stone. staring at the still waters. she 
was eating dry fish out of a clay pot over which buzzed a horde 
of black flies. A tattered sari half-hid her laboriously tattooed 
body. Her speech, too, had echoes of the jungle. And yet she 
was not unaware. ‘A Punjabi dacoit killed Indira.” she said in 
hushed tones as if she was sharing a secret. ‘How is her son 
doing?’ It was a question raised with a glint in her old eyes. ‘Is 
Delhi a long way from here?’ she had asked. Sitting with her on 
a stone, with flies humming over pieces of fish. Delhi had 
seemed very far away. 

Delhi is a city that still feels strange to me, even after 
fourteen years of living and working in it. | have watched it 
grow without restraint, seen its horizons disturbed. Today it 
encapsulates in itself one hundred and fourteen urban villages. 
It remains, in many ways, a city that is used but not lived in. 
The deprived and the adventurous seek its shelter. They grab its 
patronage and give it back strains that spill out of its essential 
mosaic. There is more crime in the capital today, more men 1n 
khaki, more women reported burnt to death for dowry. more 
cells for legal aid and justice, more marches and processions to 
Parliament, the President and the all-pervasive Prime Minister. 
And for Santosh Ben,who came forty years ago with a family of 
women from Saurashtra and has grown old sitting on the 
pavement outside one of Delhi's fashionable shopping malls, 
there is no justice. ‘Like donkeys, We carry bundles on our back 
and sit on pavements against our dignity not knowing when : 
will be chased by the police /athis. All we want is a to sit 
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and the right to sell our wares in peace.” Delhi has still to find a 
place for its million vendors without disturbing its cosmetology. 
It is a city designed for those who seek not bread, but green 
trees and boulevards, the good life and adventure. For the 
majority it remains a place of shelter where they live and 
perpetuate the only life they know, that of the open country. 

‘I am the milkman’s wife.’ she says, tiny brass bells tied 
around her ankles, jingling, as she walks into my house. ‘Your 
husband dees not deliver milk here.’ I say. ‘That’s not why I am 
here,’ she says brazenly. ‘I have come to invite you for a jagran. 
When 1 ask her what that means she heaves a deep sigh, settles 
down on the floor and holding her head. as if she has a 
headache, reels out an explanation. ‘My brother's wife has had 
a son after three daughters. If a boy comes this way it is heavy 
on him. He may not live. The devi has appeared in my dream 
and asked me to go to the first seven houses in the street to 
organize a jagran—we meet, pray and Stay awake all night. 
That will give the boy a new lease of life. He will then live as a 
divine beggar. Without understanding the implications of her 
bizarre story I succumb. I give her money and make a vague 
promise to attend the jagran in the neighbourhood temple. 

Even a fashionable suburb of large homes, where televisions 
blare in front rooms and gods sit appeased in back rooms, finds 
it difficult to turn away the milkman’s wife. For she stands for 
an unspoken belief that lies hidden in every Indian woman. A 
belief in the supernatural nurtured more by fear than faith, a 
part of the sub-conscious rooted in centuries. Wandering 
sadhus, palmists, pundits claiming tantric powers, peasants 
leading a decorated Nandi bull that predicts men’s futures with 
a nod of its grave head, make their seasonal forays into the city 
and are welcomed by god-fearing wives and mothers. Women 
continue to bow to folk wisdom which they revere and return to 
in the times of stress and anxiety generated in a city, which 
despite its links with the encircling countryside, has failed to 
create a harmony that integrates. 

I live in a suburb that has claims to being rich, fashionable 
and safe. It is made up of large white bungalows and well-kept 
gardens; but back doors Open into streets where dumps of 
garbage tie. where dogs scrounge and children of migrant 
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workers play and cry. The children’s mothers, dressed in bright 
coloured skirts and veils, carry bricks on their heads; their 
fathers raise walls of brick and cement; the neighbourhood is 
oblivious of their ragged presence. Their homes are jhuggis that 
appear one night and disappear another. Even the less transient 
work force, that keeps the suburb alive, hails from villages far 
and near. My dhobi comes from a village near Gorakhpur, my 
milkman from Dum Dum Jheel in Haryana, my servant from 
the hills of Almora where his family grows everything they need 
except salt, my gardener from a basti on the banks of the 
Jamuna (that floods once every few years and washes away his 
mother’s house). my pan-wala, in the neighbourhood market. 
from a district near Varanasi where three generations of his 
family have done nothing but make and serve pan. Vendors 
who make their morning rounds of the suburb come from 
surrounding villages bringing vegetables, fruits and wares that 
have the flavour of the earth. Some return as the day descends. 
Others recede into fragile shelters on the edges of well- 
appointed colonies. curl into the dark, and reappear the next 
day as fresh as a new morning. The city has not yet seared their 
soul. For they have not really entered it. 

Modern from the outside. life within the bungalows continues 
to be rooted in custom and tradition. My landlady who has 
spent the best part of her life in the city runs a household in the 
manner of a village grande dame. She spends her mornings in 
the prayer room, afternoons in the kitchen, and evenings 
surrounded by her family in front of a large television set. Her 
life remains bound to the courtyard, to a family which extends 
beyond her own immediate one. It embraces in its benign circle, 
the family of a brother, a husband’s sister's. a cousin’s and 
others who claim a bond not of blood but of neighbourhood. 
She is ‘aunty’ to everyone, a role that she carries with pride and 
satisfaction. Visitors walk in and out of her home the way they 
do in a village environment where no doorbells ring. Inside, the 
spaces are cluttered. There are no private corners. The family 
lives. thinks and behaves as one unit. Strains, if any, Tise and 
fall within family walls. Voices of disharmony do not waft up. 

Above this bustling and seemingly happy household I live, a- 
single woman. My doorbell rings at appointed hours. My life 
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clings to a routine that revolves around patterns of work, not of 
a family. Ramdulari, a young woman who sews my clothes, 
breaks into tears when she discovers that I am not married. 
‘How can you live in such a nice house and not share your life 
with a man?’ she asks, unaware that she is treading on another’s 
private territory. I have a full life, I find myself explaining. I 
have my work, travel, friends, a larger family. My protests fal! 
on deaf ears. ‘All that has meaning only when one is married 
and has children,’ she repeats, unconvinced. My reality has 
stirred a discomfort in her and in me, one that I have chosen to 
set aside. Doesn’t she, too, live alone, work for a living? But 
she is a married woman. She even has a baby, I am told, as a 
certification. The fact that she walked out of her husband’s 
home, annoyed by the squabbles of a joint family, is only a 
matter to be commiserated with. A bad marriage is a trick of 
fate, but no marriage is beyond fate. When Ramdulari goes out 
every morning, with kum kum on her forehead, the ubiquitous 
red powder that anoints her face and fate as a married woman, 
she invites no stares. I do. No signs of auspiciousness surround 
a single woman. Alone, Ramdulari lives within the enclosures 
of a social system. I do not. Having chosen to live alone and 
opted for ‘freedom’, a dubious word, which connotes, in most 
Indian minds, a life unlicensed, I command more awe than 
understanding. My isolation is subterranean. It is not social but 
emotional, one that separates me from a system that has yet to 
evolve formulas to nurture single lives and safeguard them. 

“Are you happy?’ I ask a friend, who after being single until 
she was forty decided to: plunge into marriage. ‘I am deeply 
unhappy,’ she says, contradicting the glow on her face. ‘I had to 
doit, get it out of the way. Iam now a married woman. No one 
asks questions; they accept me more~naturally. I have been 
freed. Now even if L go-around alone or have affairs no one 
would dare wonder. I have acquired a label, gained a social 
identity. I will soon be a mother. The child hopefully will give 
meaning to my life.’ In her voice I sense a finality that suggests a 
society with closed doors. Yet her life had an air of space, of 
movement, of social exuberance. She vacationed in seaside 
resorts, haunted the club on weekends, breezed in and out of a 
world of men and women who appeared ‘modern’; she ran her 
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own business and lived in a suite of well-appointed rooms that 
was decked out to express her own personality. Her ageing 
father lived in another part of the house, provided her support, 
and comfort without strings. She was provided with a car, a 
chauffeur, an ayah and a golden retriever. She gave them all up 
for a husband who gave her the status of being married, taking 
away her freedom, her spaces. She shares with him a house on 
the gate of which is inscribed not his name but that of his 
mother, asserting an undivided presence. She has no room of 
her own, no car, no personal attendant, not even a dog that 
would lie silently at her feet and share her solitude. Robbed of 
its tinge of heroism, her loneliness has now turned into an 
isolation which she has to accept, not try and understand. 
The same isolation stalks spaces were live less affluent young 
women married not to a man but a family. In homes bound to 
the gross economics of living, social isolation takes forms that 
are grotesque. If the new wife fails to bear a child she is 
shunned, if she comes with an inadequate dowry she may be 
harassed or burnt to death. Like daily weather reports. city 
newspapers carry stories of young women committing suicide or 
lighting their bodies doused with kerosene. Such accidents do 
not, of course, happen in fashionable suburbs like mine but in 
colonies where the aspirations of a newly emerging middle 
class, determined by the good life of the city. are thwarted. The 
bride (and her dowry, which, incidentally, is illegal), the 
quickest way of realizing these aspirations, becomes the victim 
if she fails to fulfil them. ‘Women are not for burning, was a 
slogan raised in Delhi’s Model Town when a young woman of 
twenty-four, as she watched television, was set on fire by her 


mother-in-law. According to the report. the girl had brought 


everything with her—a television set, sofas for the drawing 
room, clothes. When she failed, though. to provide more 
money to help her husband's spare parts business. she paid with 
her life. As do many others. Their cries, however, are no longer 
suppressed. They are even aired on a weekly television 
programme that women write to for advice from a screen 
lawyer. The programme ironically ends with the plaintive notes 
of a shehnai, an instrument that not long ago symbolized 


festivities and happy times- 
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Despite the emerging lure of the cities, return to the village is 
a recurring theme in the life of every city dweller. Whether a 
woman vendor plying her trade on a street or a taxi driver or a 
business man who has earned his thousands, the village remains 
a vital and organic link with his or her social reality. Even the 
most urbane Indian refers to his village as ‘back home’, 
Marriage alliances continue to be arranged with certain castes 
and religious groups that have roots in the village. Whether it is 
to announce the birth of a son or his coming of age, to introduce 
a bride to the community or to observe ceremonies 
connected with a death in the family, people try and return to 
the village. In some ways, this return not only balances but 
assimilates the disruption and dissonance created by the city. 
Even in a metropolis like Bombay, where half of the city’s 
population lives in slums, defined as rich, poor, permanent and 
shifting, migrants jealously preserve identities of faith, lan- 
guage, culture. In Dharavi, a slum that has the dubious 
Teputation of being the largest in South-east Asia, survives a 
potters’ colony that sets aside a day for worship of the wheel. In 
the slums of Dadar, migrants from Tamil Nadu celebrate their 
native Pongal while those from Gujarat light up the smog-filled 
sky with kites on the day of Sankaranti. On the day of 
Janmashtami, young men, scattered in the city, find each other 
to dance the way they did back in the villages. 

Leela Bagdey lives in a room, Surrounded by ten families in 
ten rooms, each hailing from a different region. ‘We live 
together and share each other’s celebrations. We also share two 
latrines and one tap. At times there are small fights in the water 
queue. At times children lead us into squabbles. But, by and 
large, we stand by each other. A poor man needs another poor 
man. I don’t ever want to leave this slum and live in a flat. 
Where will I find a home with a backyard and a front yard, 
where evervone gathers if a problem arises? If I am not seen 
one day, they all enquire. If I am ill or have to go out, my 
neighbours look after my children. Ina flat a single woman will 
find it hard to survive. Lecla Bagdey is a housewife who feels 
the need to work as she is content with her life. In her 
One-room-space TestSa television set, a cooking range and a 
fridge. Her mother-in-law came to work in a city mill when she 
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was a girl of fourteen. She married another mill-hand and had a 
son, Leela’s husband. He grew up in the city and is now a 
mechanical welder earning Rs 1000 a month. They go back to 
the village of her mother-in-law once a year, for a change, for 
fresh air, and for pure cow’s milk. 

‘This slum has given me a livelihood and the guts to face life,’ 
says another woman, a cart-puller who earns ten rupees a day, 
Her husband works in the dockyard. They have been in 
Bombay for twenty years but have not given up the idea of 
returning to their village in Belgaum. ‘If we had land, we would 
not have left the village. There were no rains and we lost our 
piece of land for failing to repay a loan. We will return as soon 
as we have saved enough money to buy back the land,’ says her 
husband, a small, slight man who looks strangely out of place in 
his world of hulking ships, heavy wooden crates and yellow 
cranes. At the end of the day he returns to his tenement to play 
with his three girls and help his wife fill water from the 
neighbourhood tap. He owns no radio, no bicycle, no wrist- 
watch, the first objects that every villager buys in the city. ‘Fd 
rather save money to buy back my land in the village, he 
mumbles, looking distant. 

But Manek Ben and her husband will not return to their 
village. They had no land there and no family. ‘Wherever one 
gets shelter, it becomes home,’ says the man, who makes a 
living collecting and selling trash cans. He is happier in the slum 
than he was in the village, where his children starved. ‘Here I 
drink water as clear as oil. There I drank mud water,’ says his 
wife who would rather stand in a queue for hours to fill her four 
pots of water than pull water from a muddy well. She continues 
to dress, though, in the tradition of her village, in a bright, 
mirrored skirt that glints through the tight lanes as she moves 
with pots on her head. She won't send her children to school 
either as there is no one in the slum who teaches in her 
language. Her identity remains as important to her as a glass of 
clear water. j è 

Roots do not weaken even after decades in a teeming city. In 
a dormitory-style verandah, that has thirty wooden beds in 
three-tier bunks, live thirty taxi drivers who through the years 
have been coming to Bombay from the villages of UP. They 
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refer to each other as brothers, bonded not by blood, but by 
geography. They earn and wait for the day when they will have 
saved enough to return home. ‘When there is no land left in the 
village we will have nowhere to go. Bombay will then become 
home,’ says one, who has been living like a bachelor for thirty 
years. For Raju Mistri, a cobbler who has worked in the city for 
sixty years, Bombay is his village. In his mind a village is a place 
where everyone knows the other. In Bombay, everyone in the 
shoe business knows Raju. 

‘Though my wife is in the village I welcome you to my home,’ 
says Osman who is an artisan. In his village he wove blankets. 
In the streets of Bombay he paints cinema billboards, name 
plates, and number plates for taxis and trucks. What has the city 
given him besides a livelihood? ‘It has given me a home,’ he 
says proudly. ‘Its carpet area is 12x25,’ he says, evoking in my 
mind a room with a carpet. His room is floored in earth, has 
walls of burlap and tin planks. Hutments are separated by lanes 
wide enough for one man to walk. Families, with children, live 
in these cage-like spaces that admit no light and air but are filled 
with sounds of people living. Though life in the city is often a 
monotonous round of toil unbroken by village fairs and 
festivals, and though the communal nature of women’s chores is 
no longer intact, there is talk in each home not of bread alone 
but of a birth in the family, a marriage, a festival, of children 
growing. A woman emerges from a tenement, gathers her six 
ragged children, and with faces wreathed in smiles, they huddle 
in a group and pose for a family photograph. She regrets that 
her husband is away pulling a cart in the burning streets of the 
city. Another old woman brings out a cage and proudly shows 
off her pet bird. A small girl holds up a mirror before her 
brother and insists that he comb his hair before going to school. 
In each hovel there is the smell of food being cooked. In each 
there is a shelf or a corner for the family god where an oil wick 
is lit and incense burnt. In some cubicles hang tired plants that 
women water prayerfully, in others snooze mangy dogs kept as 
pets. And, in all, there are children. bright-eyed and bare, 
playing in the airless alleys with a stick, a tattered ball, an 
empty tin or with each other. As they cling to a mother or sit on 
a grandmother’s lap one detects a gleam in the women’s eyes. 
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‘We have no budhi, no wisdom. Our children are born out of 
empty stomachs. But without them there-may not be even a 
need to keep a stomach alive,” says one old woman. 

Manjul Bai is the wife of a hamal. She was married at the age 
ef ten to twenty-four-year-old agricultural labourer, Shivaji. 
She continued to live in her parental village which is about 
thirty-five kilometres from Pune, to which Shivaji went to live 
and work. Manjul Bai’s parents had a piece of land. This 
arrangement worked for ten years. Shivaji and. his wife would 
meet once in six months. They had five children, four of whom 
survive. Three years ago, driven by starvation, she too moved 
to Pune and found work in the vegetable market. She is now 
thirty-two. Her husband is already an old man after twenty 
years of hard work as a hamal. Their son, now sixteen, works in 
a hotel in Bombay and sends them twenty rupees a month. This 
story is one of the many reported in Manushi, a magazine set up 
to record and reveal the struggles of women in towns and 
villages of India. One hundred and fifteen surveys conducted 
among migrant hamal women in Pune, a fast-growing industrial 
city, revealed that all seventy-five women interviewed were 
married between the ages of eight and thirteen. Out of twenty- 
five living with their husbands, the woman was the bread- 
winner in seven cases. The husband had taken another wife in 
two cases and, even though they lived under the same roof, the 
women had to support themselves. There were six cases of 
desertion by the husband. In one case the woman was childless. 
There were nineteen widows and two had remarried. Why had 
the others not? ‘Who wants a headache of childbirth every year 
when you can no longer rely on a man bringing money home. It 
is best to be on one’s own.’ Women’s perceptions of themselves 
are changing everywhere in the country. 

‘Women in slums may be illiterate but they always have a 
sense of their lives. As they suffer most they are ready to 
change,’ says Mrs. Thakur, herself a slum-dweller who travels 
thirty kilometres by suburban train to workin a distant slum 
community. According to her, most women are hard-working. 
though they have no regular jobs. As traditional jobs in the city 
get mechanized these women are pushed into doing stray 
jobs—cleaning utensils, washing clothes, making bidis, selling 
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vegetables, fruits, firewood, even smuggled foodgrains. For 
most of their work there is little return or recognition. Those 
who have a primary level of education are responsive to the 
idea of learning new skills and planning a family. However, 
there is no awareness among women whose husbands may have 
an education. It is the women always who are receptive to 
change. As the old adage goes : ‘If you educate a man, you 
educate an individual. If you educate a woman you educate a 
whole family.’ 


8 


Women in the country 


Sangareddy was a village fifty years ago when my mother was a 
young girl. It was a very small place then—there was no 
electricity; water was pulled out of deep wells and whatever 
happened in the village happened on Fridays. a day of sabbath 
for the Muslims and market day for the peasants. They came in 
carts and met each other. bartered grain. gossiped: about the 
land, the harvest and their families. While fathers did business, 
children played, women bought things for the home. Each 
Friday the village met affirming its patterns. its sense of itself. 

Sangareddy was a village of paddy fields. A few farmers 
owned most of the land. Those who ploughed had no land. 
They received a share of the crop and a corner of the owner's 
roof that became a home. The man with the land was hailed as a 
giver. They called him ayyaya which in the Telugu language 
means ‘father. My grandfather, a Muslim patriarch, was 
ayyaya to all the dark rugged peasants who tilled his land and 
swore by Maissama, a local goddess, of whom my grandfather 
had no knowledge or understanding. His god and their 
goddess though had learnt to co-exist through the centuries. In 
a village essentially Hindu. my grandfathers was the only 
Muslim home. Scattered around its massive brick walls were the 
homes of peasants with walls of mud, roofs of grass and a tenor 
of life that had not changed for a long time. While my 
grandfather sat in the verandah, and delved into his books, my 
grandmother was out in the fields, watching the peasants at 
work, sharing their woes, their lives. My mother stayed in her 
room and learnt of the village from her mother. And, at night, 
while she counted stars through her window, she heard the 
cries, the laughter, the quarrels of men and women that broke 
through frail mud walls and reached her. 

With the village she, too. waited to celebrate the turn of the 
seasons. When there was no rain, the peasants would come 
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singing on the dusty paths carrying a huge basket on a wooden 
pole. There would be a large bull frog in the basket (that was 
padded with fresh neem leaves). The cry of Hassana Hossana 
Uyalo would fill the air. It was not a local ditty but an 
invocation to the memory of Hasan and Hosain, grandsons of 
Prophet Mohammed, who signify for the Muslims martyrdom 
in the name of Islam and, for the peasants of Sangareddy, the 
power of miracles, When the frog in the basket would arrive at 
a home, the children would run out and pour pitchers of water 
on the frog. And lo! by the evening, the clouds would roll, the 
heavens thunder and there would be rain. 

And at the time of harvest, when the women winnowed the 
wheat and the husk blew like yellow smoke in the wind, it 
would be time for kanduru, a feast to mark the season of 
ripening, the readying of the crop. Lambs would be bought and 
slaughtered, food cooked and a Muslim priest invited to bless 
the offerings with a fateha, a prayer from the Koran. The prayer 
mattered, not the language in which it was recited. Food 
brought rejoicing, a celebration diffused barriers of caste, 
religion, riches and poverty. 

Even today Pochamma swears by my dead grandmother who 
shared her feast and blessed each child that she delivered. 
When I ask her how many children she brought into this world, 
she quips: ‘Do you question when the land ripens? Why, then, 
do you worry if a woman comes of age and bears life? It is the 
nature of women to bear children as it is the nature of the land 
to bear fruit and flower.’ 

For women in the village children happened naturally, 
remembers my mother. ‘I would see a woman one day with a 
bulging belly. In a few days she would be back on the field with 
a babe in a sack tied to a tree, The Banjara women who 
wandered through villages, and broke stones on the high road, 
would just spread out their wide mirror skirts and deliver 
babies. There was not even a village dai available to them. 
Children died as naturally as they were born. When a child 
came, they rejoiced without ceremony. And, when it died, 
there was no mourning. To celebrate a joy or dwell on a pain, 
takes time, money and food,’ 
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‘The walls have shrunk,’ says my mother, who returned to see 
her house after half a century. The wide acres of paddy, that 
belonged to her father, are now patches of green owned by 
small farmers. The large tank, from where the village drew its 
drinking water, is mossy with violet hyacinth. Water now 
gushes out of bore wells where women no longer linger to 
gossip. Pochamma’s son continues to till the field but her two 
daughters have begun to work in a factory that looms on the 
edge of the village. Even the Banjara women have disappeared. 
Or, perhaps. they have stopped wearing the wide mirror skirts 
that took them a year to stitch and craft. They have taken to the 
sari and have begun to look like the less rugged village women. 
Quiet continues to brood in the village. as it does in all the 
villages of India. It is no longer stoic, though. And it does not 
take a night in a slow bullock cart to reach. A pilgrimage for 
which my mother waited fifty years is now over in less than 
three hours. 

And it takes me less than half a day to reach Simlipal. 
described as ‘a seat of the clouds’. distant and inaccessible in 
Orissa. In its deep jungles live the Santhal tribes whose reality 
continues to be the wilderness. In Kabat Ghai, a hamlet of 
twelve houses, live one hundred and twenty of them, sustained 
by the forest. It gives them firewood and brushwood, grass for 
thatching homes and for making ropes: logs and poles to make 
ploughs; sal leaves which, when stitched together, become 
plates for eating food; tubers, roots. leaves and wild flowers 
that are eaten: handia, a drink brewed out of rice, that keeps 
the men and women in a perpetual state of languor. 

Even a baby. a few months old, has a few drops of handia 
dropped in its mouth, ceremonially. It kills hunger from the 
moment a child is born. ‘When there is not enough to eat, we 
drink.’ says Siddha. whose hair has grown white drinking a pot 
a day. His old wife. who drinks half a pot each day, Sus 
shrivelled on a cot with a look of desolation in her eyes. ‘She 
has no children, says another woman, as if explaining the 


vacant look. 


‘| was pregnant several times but lost all of them. I had bad 
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dreams and was haunted by witches,’ mutters the old woman, in 
a tone that is unforgiving. ‘If not for the sabai we would have 
starved,’ says Siddha, hugging a pack of wild grass. “This has 
not failed us. Children have.’ 

Kabat Ghai is a dwindling village. Sterility is common among 
men and women. ‘It is perhaps the drink and lack of food that 
kills their potency,’ says the young village nurse, who has come 
from a town, a hundred miles away, to work among the 
Santhals. ‘Women in these villages continue to take roots and 
herbs in order not to conceive. They are now beginning to take 
pills, medicines and injections. They have also started wearing 
blouses.’ Wearing clothes signifies change among a people who 
have lived naked in the jungles for a long time. The presence of 
a nurse, too, signals the coming of a new era. The point of 
change is the government dispensary. a small thatched hut 
furnished with a few chairs, a table and some health charts 
peeling from mud walls. Small and fragile, the young nurse 
walks to villages tucked in the deep wilds. As does her 
colleague, a sanitary inspector,who covers forty-two villages on 
foot, at times encountering on his way a wild boar or an 
elephant. 

“The central issue of tribal development is not family 
planning but helping to end exploitation of human and natural 
resources,’ says a young social worker, who runs a welfare 
organization inspired by Gandhian ideals. He works among the 
Lodhas, an ex-criminal tribe who continue to be dreaded in the 
village. ‘They can only be reformed if the society that created 
them makes an effort to unravel the causes of their condition,’ 
he stresses, sitting in his office, a small hut. Sixty young men 
work with him. They ride on bicycles through the jungle 
carrying the message of health, of drinking pure water, of 
nutritious food, sanitation and clean roads. Though the villages 
continue to be isolated, and it takes a tribal a day to reach the 
nearest haat, bicycles have arrived and young tribals can be 
seen riding them. And, in the weekly bazaar, they still roam, as 
their fathers did, in search of a bride. Marriages are more 
spontaneously arranged here than they are in the more 
developed villages. It is the groom’s parents who give a bride 
price—two bullocks, four dhotis, one sari and 12 rupees. An 
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elder relative, and not a priest, conducts the ceremony. A 
Santhal woman has the right to divorce her husband if he fails to 
support her. In many ways, she is freer than her counterparts in 
the plains villages. Isolation, in a strange way, has helped 
preserve her spirit of freedom. Anything that comes from below 
the hill is considered distant, sporadic, not to be totally trusted. 
A visitor from the city draws a blank. Women walk away. Even 
thildren, who usually follow strangers, cry and turn their faces. 
Women continue to believe in witches and the black power of 
magic. In the house of a priest, I hear two of them in 
conversation. ‘I saw the light of a witch in the bush,’ says one. 
‘t was the torch of a dacoit,’ says the other. 

Belief and disbelief have begun to co-exist. One young man 
from the village has entered a college in the district town below 
the hill. He will not plough his father’s field nor will he join the 
young in the traditional folk dance. He will seek a job in a 
government office which he feels is dignified. Change in his 
case, sadly, entails a loss of identity one that stemmed from a 
tradition, proudly guarded by a tribal people. 


* 


In Chamavila, a sleepy green village in Kerala, the women have 
lost their serenity. In the fifty-five houses that make the village 
no men live. It is a village of women and children. The men 
have gone away to work in the oil-rich lands of the Gulf. In the 
verandahs of thatched homes rest spinning wheels that not long 
ago buzzed and kept the women busy. Today, there is more 
money, more leisure and less work for some of the women 
whose husbands send money. Transistor radios of all sizes blare 
in their verandahs. They sit, walled in by the music, with gold 
chains around their necks. The women are young and lonely. 
Their husbands return once a year. Some of them do not—not 
in two, three or five years. ‘1 am lonely,’ mumbles Arifa Bibi, 
looking older than her 27 years. `I can’t join my husband. What 
can I do?’ She has no children. Her husband who earned four 
rupees a day repairing umbrellas. now works as a sweeper in 
Medina, and sends her a thousand rupees a month. She wears 
gold bangles and has stopped spinning. ‘If my son could have 
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earned money living right here, Arifa would have been 
happier, says her mother-in-law, her only companion. Is 
money more important than his presence? They look at each 
other and say nothing. 

‘On the ninth of January I would have been married for 
eleven years,’ says Sauda Bibi, as if she is recording a feat. 
Seven out of these eleven years she has lived alone, waiting for 
her husband to return from Abu Dhabi. When he sold their 
house to buy his air ticket, she returned to Chamavila, her 
parents’ village. She decided, though, to live on her own with 
her two children. He sends her no money. She spins all day and 
earns a rupee, enough to buy tapioca for the children’s 
breakfast before they go to school, carrying in their tin boxes 
just water. ‘They get a free mid-day school meal,’ says Sauda 
Bibi who steadfastly believes in an education for her children. 
“It will give them a better life than | have had.’ In every other 
home in the village there is a woman like Sauda or Arifa. The 
few men who stand spinning rope stretched under the tall palms 
will go away as soon as their brothers or cousins or neighbours 
can sponsor them to go to the lands of gold. There they will 
work as sweepers. peons, drivers, tailors, labourers. The art of 
spinning, a tradition of the village, will die. But there will be 
more money. That matters more than a craft, they say. 
Urbanity has entered Chamavila, as if through the back door. 
Many of the women have not seen a city. A few have been to a 
primary school. They know littie of the world except from the 
tales that their husbands bring home when and if they return. 
Psychiatric clinics are becoming a feature in the villages of 
Kerala. where once no hospitals existed. The disease is 
melancholia. The women are lonely. They have lost their 
peace, their men, their way of being. 

Change in Chamavila has been imposed from the outside, 
alienating the women from a traditional family and social life 
that has been central to their being. Not so in the villages of 
Malur in Karnataka, further north. At the entrance to 
Kesergere village the women’s welcome is traditional. The 
scenario though, is not. Amid latrines, and the gush of water 
from gleaming new taps. women serve tea and biscuits. The tea 
has been brewed on a stove of gobar gas, the new instant flame 
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that has lit the kitchens of their homes. It is not the old chaupal, 
nor the temple, nor the well where the village gathers and 
greets a visitor. The action is centred in a small, squat brick 
structure, the new integrated Community Facilities 
Centre. Here the women come to wash their clothes, their 
children, themselves. Here they have found a place to meet and 
to taik, a place to be private, their own territory, managed and 
maintained by a group of them. Does a symbol such as this lead 
a son to stand up to a mother and speak against dowry and a 
woman to keep her savings no longer in a gleaming brass pot in 
her kitchen but in a bank? ‘Women who only knew hay and 
dirt, who did not know how to thread a needle are learning to 
cut cloth and sew. Two of them own sewing machines and one 
has saved a hundred rupees in her bank account,’ I am told. 
Marigolds now glow on sewing machines. Whatever gives bread 
is worshipped. Girls stay unmarried even after they turn 
twenty. Bridegrooms no longer come seeking brides. The two 
banyan trees. at the entrance of the village, under whose shade 
rest snake stones, symbols of fertility, stand desolate. There 
was a time not long ago when every young unmarried couple 
would make a circle around the trees and make a wish for 
children, preferably sons. ‘Where is the question of having 
children and making circles around snake gods?’ mumbles the 
village mid-wife. Of the hundred and fifty-three eligible 
couples, one hundred and four have got themselves sterilized. 
The mid-wife is content to bring into the world two (instead of 
half-a-dozen) children in each home. She no longer burns 
cowdung cakes to purify and clean the air. She is now armed 
with a medical kit. ‘ 

Says Gowda, the strong man of the village: ‘It is only when 
the Mahila Mandal emerged that life changed in our village. 
Our women would not even sit with us, let alone talk with us. 
Now, they tell us what to eat, how to function better in the 
fields. My mother’s position in society depended on how many 
children she had. Her energy was consumed by her children. 
She had no time to think of the village or other women. My wife 
now works more outside than in the home. She not only runs 
her home but helps other women run theirs. Gone are the days 
when a girl would be punished by making her hold fire in her 
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hands. Our women now question, know their own worth.’ 

In Jamkhed the land feels like gold. It is not the sunflowers 
that lend the glow but the women who walk through their once 
barren landscapes as if they own them. Change here has 
emanated from the people, mainly women. It began twelve 
years ago when two doctors, Raj and Mabel Arole, a husband 
and wife, came back to their native village to start a health 
clinic. In the wilderness where they sat and wondered now 
stands a hospital that has become the focal point of change in 
two hundred villages. ‘We came with a limited objective—to 
provide good health care to the villages,’ says Dr. Raj Arole. 
‘Luckily we had no blueprint for action. It emerged as we went 
into villages and talked to people, tried to understand their 
needs and problems. We realized that health was not their first 
priority. Health was tied to lack of food, water, shelter and 
education. We recognized the need for devising non-medical 
interventions. 

‘The real cause of the disease Jay in attitudes and interperson- 
al relationships that needed to be changed. Our aim was to 
de-mystify medicine, bring it within the reach of every man and 
woman. We had to involve them in community participation. 
We wanted to start with the women, the most deprived of the 
community, who make up fifty per cent of the population. We 
found that they were intelligent, alert, responsive and eager to 
learn. We identified some of these women and trained them as 
village health workers. The quality these women had was not 
the mechanical ability to store information but the ability to 
recognize needs, relate to them and communicate what they 
had learnt. These women related directly to the local people, 
had a whole life’s experience in bearing and bringing up 
children. Beginning in the benign area of health, the women 
slowly gained confidence and moved on to other social areas. 
They began asking for change from the bus conductor, 
demanded the presence of a school teacher and expected 
proper services from local village officials. It began to gradually 
transfer itself to the political field.’ Mabel Arole, his wife, who 
spends her time mainly with the women says: ‘From birth, a 
woman is doomed in these parts. She is cursed and deprived— 
first of a mother’s love, then of a husband’s love. She is not 
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really married to a man but to his whole family. The only way 
she proves herself is by bearing children. They lend her 
prestige, become her security. A woman may have five 
daughters and one son. If you ask her how many children she 
has, she says one. She does not count the girls. That has begun 
to change. Not long ago the women were not allowed to walk 
through the village square. They had to skirt around the edges 
of the city. And when they met elders they were expected to 
take off their shoes and carry them on their heads, something 
which comes naturally to them. The women in Jamkhed no 
longer do that.’ But just beyond the borders, they do. The land 
remains the same, parched and brown. But the mood is 
different. The silence of inactivity hangs over the village of 
Pandri. Outside a mud hut, a group of women are gathered 
around a firewood stove. They are cooking for a feast. An 
eleven-year-old girl is to be engaged. She is small and dark with 
a pimply face. She stands in the doorway and stares. “Today is 
her engagement. We will feed twelve people. After four 
months, she will be married and sent to her husband’s house. If 
she stays with us too long, the village will talk. The quicker she 
is married, the easier we will feel.” says her mother. Standing 
behind her is the grandmother. Says she: ‘That is the way things 
have been in our village. Girls marry young and produce babies 
while they are strong.’ The local dai, often an old woman with 
experience, delivers all the children in the village. She is 
trusted, is handy, and can walk into any home. The government 
nurse stops at the doorstep. There is no hospital in the village. 
no village health worker, no soak pits, no primary school. The 
government nurse visits the village occasionally to distribute 
pills and gather cases for tubectomy- She rushes out of a shed to 
present herself to me. She is dressed in a laundered, white sari 
with a white cap poised on her head—a picture that is not only 
bizarre but anachronistic in a village where people are dressed 
in rags. Seeing her brings back to mind a classroom 1 had 
visited, in another distant desert village, where young girls were 
being trained to take up this lofty vocation. Immaculate in 
starched white saris, they were seated in ordered rows in a 
classroom. The room was part of the hostel where the girls were 
housed. A bleak building. it had no courtyard, no lounge. no 
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dining room. Eight girls lived in one room that was crowded 
with eight beds and eight toy-like closets. On the narrow beds 
meant for sleeping, the girls also sat and ate, relaxed, read and 
talked to each other. The hostel had no room for games or 
leisure. It had no television, not even a radio or a newspaper. 
The village had no cinema. The girls remained cooped up in 
their rooms except when they went on field trips to villages. 
Their only other link with the outside world was the postman 
who brought for them small money orders and letters from their 
homes in Kerala. After 18 long months the girls were certified 
as ANMs (Auxiliary Nurses and Mid-wives) and sent off into 
interior villages to carry out the mission of health and family 
welfare. i 

Why had they chosen such a job? After a lapse of silence, one 
small girl, goaded by the teacher, had stood up obediently and 
said: ‘I want to serve society.’ 

‘I like children.’ ‘I want to make a living,’ said two others. 
They were all in the training class because they needed a job. 
‘Even for those who take it up as a job, it turns into a mission,’ 
the teacher had explained. ‘A job gives them the income to 
supplement the needs of the family. They are out of their homes 
and villages for the first time. Isn’t that in itself the first step 
towards awareness and liberation?’ The teacher had a point 
there but there were no answers to the questions of persecution 
and sometimes even rape the young ANMs had to put up with. 

But the Jamkhed experience is different for here the health 
workers are from the area itself. A group of them are gathered 
in the home of the Aroles. They are very poor women, dressed 
in cotton saris of blue, green and pink. A number of them are 
Harijans. Some are Maratha women, distinctive with large nose 
gold rmgs; some are Muslims, their heads draped. There is little 
that demarcates these women from the rest. ‘No gods stand 
between us,’ says Lallan Bai, who works with women of 
different castes—women once she held in fear. Thirty years ago 
she was not allowed to Step inside the village patel’s house as 
she was an untouchable. Today, he sits by his massive door, 
turbaned in the manner of a royal guard, as she sweeps past 
him, into his bastion. He folds his hands and greets her, calls 
her doctoron bai. She has helped deliver six of the children in 
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his family. Life that never gave Lallan Bai time to dwell on 
herself, that circled her from her birth and would have until she 
died, has unfolded. Today, Lallan Bai is the premier village 
health worker in Jamkhed. Pimpalgaon, the village where she 
was born and shunned, owes its identity to her. Today, with 
confidence. she addresses meetings of doctors from Bombay, 
who come to learn from village women what health means to 
them; they bring to it their own native wisdom and understand- 
ing. Says Suman Bai, her eyes dancing: ‘A woman is like the 
land. When a seed is sown, it needs to be nurtured and watered 
before it can bloom. It is the same with women. When we plant 
paddy we space it so that it has room to breathe and grow. It is 
the same with children.’ Jija Bai, her older Maratha colleague 
rejoins, ‘A tree with many fruits can’t take the weight. It is 
neither good for the tree nor for the fruits. Both become weak. 
No one wants to eat them. What use is it bringing children into 
a world when they can’t be healthy and strong? It’s like worms 
breeding in a bit of cowdung.’ The women have evolved 
drawings that depict the nature of man. woman and child. 
Without written messages, these crude flashcards speak directly 
to women. 

Like the women, the men are sharing an endeavour which 
they feel belongs to each of them. Madhukar, who heads the 
farmers’ club, is Jamkhed’s young philosopher. ‘Change must 
first come in one’s own home, extend to other homes, then to 
the village,’ he says, sitting among the women. ‘I try to see that 


there are no fights in my home, that my mother gets on with my 


wife and the woman next door. She was stricken by leprosy and 
to the hospital, and when 


was shunned by the village. I took her 
she was cured, arranged her marriage to a man who was a 
former leprosy patient. He too had been rehabilitated, given 


goats to start a business. If you have an income, your infirmities 
are forgotten. They have been accepted by the village. Our 
youth club has taken the initiative in trying to remove caste 
restrictions. We started a community kitchen where each child 
was asked to bring a vessel of water. When the waters from 
different vessels mixed. caste differences dissolved. The chil- 
dren came to eat readily. When their parents refused to give 
them vessels, they ate out of their little caps. The doctors got a 
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water diviner who was quietly briefed about the caste problems 
in the villages. When he struck water, he only did so in the 
untouchable areas. As the bore wells were all in once taboo 
areas all castes drew water from the same source. The youth 
club, along with the women health workers, has surveyed every 
home in the village and kept a register of eligible couples, 
children to be immunized, weighed etc. We weigh them 
regularly in a machine designed in the village itself that costs 
only eighteen rupees. Every child has been immunized. We 
have made soak pits all over the village. Malaria has virtually 
disappeared. In an area which is mainly arid we have planted 
more than a hundred thousand trees. We walk a mile each day 
to water them. We are doing this for ourselves, for our own 
welfare. To improve a village you need a fire in your heart—not 
the fire of an oil lamp but the fire of a forest, big and wild. The 
doctors have lit the flame, brought women who had never seen 
each other together.’ 

Saadu Bai, without a husband, and Sofia Bi, with a husband 
who refused to work, lived ten miles apart from each other but 
had not met. One was born a Harijan, the other a Muslim. 
Walls higher than any in the village separated them until they 
encountered each other at the gate of the hospital where they 
were brought to be trained as village health workers. ‘She wears 
kum kum on her forehead,’ said Sofia. ‘She goes around with 
her face veiled,’ said Saadu. They sat shrunk in their respective 
corners until they slowly began to realize that their lives were 
identical—a waterless field, a poor harvest, lack of money, 
underfed children, a lazy or no husband... 

‘Poverty does not change with religion nor does a woman’s 
life change after marriage,’ says Sofia, who grew up in a home 
where she was not allowed to stand at a window to watch a 
marriage procession. ‘I was sent to school only to accompany a 
brother until I was ten years old. When I came of age that, too, 
stopped. I remained in the house. When I was married, I went 
to another house. Only the walls changed. My life remained the 
same. I worked all day at home. But after marriage I had to 
work harder to feed the children that I bore year after year. I 
had to wear the veil as I walked through the village—until I 
reached the boundary. I took it off and went to work in the 
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fields. I wore it again as I re-entered my village. My husband 
did not want anyone to see me. He stayed home and squabbled. 
When I was sick he would not get up. Not even to give me a 
glass of water. He would just move his bed to another corner.’ 

Today, Sofia has dropped the veil and joined the band of 
women who move from village to village, armed with medical 
kits slung over their shoulders in coarse bags made of sacking. 
‘When I started this work, my legs would tremble as I walked 
through the village.’ says Sofia, in a voice that is calm. ‘Being 
with so many women has given me strength. I have won the 
respect and love of my village. If a man sits smoking and sees 
me pass, he moves away.” 

‘One of the men in my village was an alcoholic,’ says Saadu 
Bai who was driven out of her home by her husband for 
delivering a stillborn baby. The women got together and locked 
him up one night in his house and refused to give him food and 
drink until he swore that he would not touch alcohol. No man 
drinks in her village today. Nor do the bhagats, the faith healers 
who claim to be possessed by the goddess, enter the village. 
Saadu has begun to show up: the dramatics of the devi bhagats 
and has helped other women to recognize them as frauds. 
‘When they see us they run away,’ says Hasna Bai, who along 
with her sister writes songs. ‘We write in our brains,’ they say. 
‘For we never learnt to read and write.’ 

‘How did it all begin?’ I ask. ‘It started with the bishi,’ says 
Saadu Bai, an answer that seems simplistic. ‘Each of the women 
contributed a rupee. With the money collected we bought a 
loudspeaker that we rented out for marriages and festivals. We 
invested the money we earned. We learnt to go to the bank, 
learnt to have forms filled, learnt to get loans. With the loans 
we got, each of us was able to start a small business. Some sold 
vegetables, some fish or bangles. Some bought a couple of goats 
and reared them, while some bought tamarind trees and sold 
their fruit and wood. Some bought a sewing machine and 
started tailoring. In one village the women bought a large vessel 
which they rented out for large feasts. There was no charge for 
women who were members of the Mahila Mandal. 

A woman, dark and silent through the afternoon, gets up and 
says she too, wants to speak. Hesitantly she begins: “I come 
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from a village of seven hundred people. My village has no 
lights, no water, no road. The women got together because of 
the bishi. With the money I bought goats. I use their dung to 
fertilize my vegetable patch and give the milk to my children. 
Once their stomachs are full they go out and play and leave me 
free.’ In another village, I am told, the women donated a day's 
wages to buy a television set. That now takes care of the 
children in the evenings, leaving the mothers a bit of free time. 

Like a crescendo, the stories rise and fall, filling the room 
with an energy that is strong and pervasive. Money begins to 
feel like magic. When Shamsunahar, in a depleted village in 
Bengal, had first held five hundred rupees in her hands, they 
had trembled. It was money that gave strength to her hands, 
changed her life, and that of thirty other women in the village 
who had been rooted to a patch of paddy that glowed like 
emerald and scorched their bare feet. Despite a name that held 
the promise of gold there was little of it in her life. She was 
known in the village as the daughter of a blind woman and a 
father who had gone away one grey morning and never 
returned. 

Shamsunahar had come to accept his absence as naturally as 
she had the years of the flood, the famine, the riots that 
followed each other in the manner of a divine cycle. She had 
worked and given life to a field and to a mother divorced from 
light. When her field lay still and the ponds bubbled, she had 
gathered tiny fish in a basket and hawked them in a nearby 
village, bringing back a measure of rice to feed the family. 
Nature had surrounded her, sustained her, challenged her, at 
times also threatened her. Ina life bound to realities beyond the 
grasp of man, there was little room for an identity to emerge. 

Ten years ago Shamsunahar would have been embarrassed to 
talk about herself. Today, setting aside her veil, she salutes me, 
tells me her name, and beaming like the Morning sun, reveals in 
fragments the story of her life. It is a story like any other. As is 
an ordinary truth, a joy, a desire. Yet each has the potential ofa 
miracle, a quite extraordinary one. The village now points to 
Shamsunahar’s home as if it is a landmark. Floored by earth, 
roofed by palm leaves, it has little to distinguish it from any 
other house. In one corner hangs a shika to hold clay pots, in 
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another lies piles of cardboard boxes, and in the centre, holding 
pride of place, rests a loom. On the loom she weaves cloth. She 
owns a small vegetable patch and a few black goats that browse 
by her door. She plans to mortgage a paddy field along with 
thirty other women and hopes to have a piece of land where she 
will build her dream house. Her income has doubled as have 
her dreams. 

All this would not have happened if not for a loan of money 
that one good man in a bank gave her without a guarantee. Her 
hands had trembled when she first held five hundred rupees. It 
was like magic. It strengthened her hands, changed her fortune, 
her life and that of thirty homes in the village. She was an 
example to other women. ‘She works as hard as four men. She 
is my golden egg,” says her mother, staring with blind eyes into 
space that she suddenly finds filled. A hovel has turned into a 
home. Shamsunahar is now a woman with a name. 

As is Banadevi, born in a forest and named after it. A lone 
mother gathering firewood in the forest discovered new life 
sprouting out of her. She separated it from her body with a 
sickle, brought it home, and found it was a girl. She named her 
Banadevi, spirit of the forest. Like her mother, the girl trekked 
goat paths eight hours every day to gather wood and light a 
hearth. Today she is among a mass of women in the Himalayan 
hills, hugging trees, stopping them from being chopped down. 
‘The forest is our home, we will not let it be cut down,’ the 
women say. The world they know is a small one. They 
understand it well and want to protect it. When Banadevi's 
mother had married and first come to her husband's village, the 
forest was deep and green and silent. There was plenty of grass 
for fodder, fuel for home fires, water to drink and milk from 
buffaloes. Now Banadevi roams all day to gather fodder that is 
not enough to feed even one buffalo. Roads have reached the 

forest. Machines have killed the silence and men from the 
plains have arrived to chop and take away even the wood 
stumps the hill women could burn. Banadevi has seen her 
mother’s world change as also the forest where she was born. 

‘Soil. water and vegetation are a gift of the forest. Soil, water 
and vegetation are a basis of life.’ She knows this not because it 
is ecology but because it springs from her experience and her 
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daily struggle. Her’s and other women’s non-violent resistance 
to save ‘their trees’ by hugging them is today hailed as the 
Chipko movement, a revolutionary weapon in the name of 
conservation. Ban jaagey, Ban wasi Jaagey is their cry. The 
forest is awake. And the women in the forest are awake. Each 
One now has a name. Also an identity, realized and shared. 
Despite isolation and dire poverty these women have acquired a 
collective power that stems from a felt need. Their voices have 
soared above the hills, finding echoes in distant corners of the 
country. 


9 


In her own words 





| Not long ago a woman who spoke about herself was considered 
a loose woman. To voice a pain, to divulge a secret, was 
considered sacrilege, a breach of family trust. Today, voices are 
| raised without fear, and are heard outside the walls of homes 
i that once kept a women protected, also isolated. Some of the 
women who speak here have stepped out. Others who have not, 
are beginning to be aware, eager to find expression. But let 

them speak for themselves: 
| ‘My father who painted houses in the big city brought me 
to Calcutta to see the Durga Puja celebrations. He fell 
| down one day from some scaffolding and died. My mother 
never came to the city. She died in the village of 
| tuberculosis. With no one in the village, 1 came to the city 
to find a job as a maidservent. ] was asked, ‘Where are 
your parents? Do you have a husband? Who will vouch 
for you?’ I had no one. A woman without a family is worse 
than a dog. A woman I met took pity on me and arranged 
for me to marry a man she knew. I agreed. I thought I 
would have a husband, a man to protect and provide for 
me. The man was sixty years old and had a wife back in 


the village. And the home he gave me was just a 
ck for light or air. I soon gave 


tenement, without a cra ) 
birth to twins who died of rickets. A year later I bore him 


a girl. She is six months old. I have not yet given her a 
name. I wait for my husband to come. He comes late at 
night when J am already asleep. He leaves early and gives 
me no money. He fights when Lask. 1 don’t want to have 
another child. But if I get sterilized, I will no longer bea 
woman and he will leave me. Where will I go then? What 


will happen to this little girl. 


Arti, Slum No. 56, Calcutta. 
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My husband and | were employed in Sankar Thevar's 
house. My husband used to work in the fields, 1 used to 
take his midday meal to him. Sankar Thevar always had 
his eyes on me. One day, when I took the food, Sankar 
sent him away to the shop. Sankar told me to leave the 
motor room and go. But I wanted to wait. Finally, it was 
getting late, so I went to leave the food. He followed me 
into the room, locked the room and raped me. I 
screamed. My husband returned and saw what had 
happened. In the evening, when my husband went to tie 
up the cattle, he was beaten up and his dead body was 
brought home in a cart. People were afraid that the police 
might come so they all ran away. Sankar and his men took 
the body, poured kerosene on it and burnt it. They said 
they had informed the police. Next morning they came 
and asked me to pay the money they had spent on my 
husband’s funeral. I gave them my wedding chain. They 
also took all the paddy 1 had. I lived alone for two months 
but they continued to harass me. So I went to my father in 
Tuticorin. * 


Rajaselvam, Sanganan Kulam Village, Tamil Nadu. 


* 


I print scarves at the rate of ten paise per piece. With 
much difficulty I am able to earn sixty to seventy rupees 
per month only for seven months a year. My husband left 
me many, many years ago when I was just nineteen. We 
have not heard from him since then. Today I am 
forty-five. I have only one son who lives with his wife in 
another house. I have two rooms to live in but one of them 
is rented. 


My salesman is a cheat. He gives me low wages, finds 





* Some of the testimonies in this chapter are taken from Manushi (a women's 
magazine) and SEWA (a social work organization) reports, 
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fault with the work, sometimes gets work done free, for he 
knows I am a helpless widow. Because I have been 
attached to him since my parents’ time, no other salesman 
will accept me for work. Very bad times have come. The 
whole business of hand-printing is dying. Within ten years 
it will be no more. These blocks will be used as firewood. 
What is the reason? How do I know? I am not educated. 
The designs that we print are used only by traditional and 
tribal Hindu women. Others have started wearing 
terylene and modern designs. Sister, please do something 
to keep on these traditions or find us an export market. I 
have heard that foreigners like hand-printed coarse 
material. 

Today's printing is women’s work, women’s business. 
Hence nobody cares for it. Even if I get a job in the screen 
(printing) factory I cannot go. A youthful widow is not 
permitted to go to factories. I still have strength in my 
body to learn new skills. You teach me embroidery. 
Though the machine costs three thousand rupees it can 
earn twenty rupees per day. Sister. do something to 
change the world or bring back the olden times. 


Mariam Bibi, Bhuj, Gujarat. 


* 


Like all other girls in the village I was married young, 
t away to my husband's village with 
I gave birth to a still-born child,my 
of the house. I returned to my 
came a Village nurse, I have 
e friends and won the respect 
bandoned. 


given a dowry and sen 
songs and tears. When 
husband drove me out 
mother’s village. Since I be 
found a new life, I have mad 
of my village. I no longer feel a 


Saadu Bai, Rajouri village, Maharashtra. 
* 


I was a child when I married. Į could not talk before my 
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husband. For years I carried bricks on my head and went 
up and down two flights of stairs. I said nothing to my 
husband, never complained. Since I started working with 
women in the village I am not afraid of him. If he works, I 
work too, I tell him. I feel strong enough to talk back to 
my husband. If I knead the flour, I ask him to chop the 
vegetables. Even my father-in-law who always saw me 
covered in a veil, talks to me, looks after the children 
when I am in the field.’ 


Maangi, Tiloniya village, Rajasthan. 
* 


I was born in the Vaghari section of a village north of 
Ahmedabad. When I was 17 I was married to a mill 
worker in Ahmedabad and I moved to the city with his 
family. The women in his family used to sell old clothes. 
So I also started doing it. I have four sons and two 
daughters. The girls travel around with toplas to get 
clothes and the boys sew the old clothes. When my 
husband is not at the mill, he helps me in the market. 
There is not enough work for everybody in the family and 
we have been trying to get my son a job. 

I first heard of SEWA (Self Employed Womens’ 
Association) when an acquaintance asked me ‘Do you 
want a loan? Then go to SEWA’. We are business people 
and are always in need of capital. Because of this many 
people have taken advantage of us. 

In SEWA I saw that there were many Vaghari women. 
When I saw that their loan-giving was genuine I made 
many new members from our district and brought them 
for loans. In those days SEWA used to help women get 
loans from nationalized banks. But we were not used to 
going to the banks and the sahibs would insult us. We 
wanted to open savings accounts because, though we 
sometimes managed to save some of our earnings, we had 
nowhere to hide it in our house. Our husbands and sons 
would find it and use it up. So we thought we should have 
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our own bank. We called a big. meeting, at least 2000 
women were there. I addressed the meeting for the first 
time. I have worked very hard to make this bank a reality. 
I have brought women to open savings accounts. Even 
now I collect their money every day, and bring it to the 
bank. I bring women for loans and then collect instal- 
ments on it. I think the SEWA bank has come about 
largely due to my efforts. 

Right from the beginning I came to the SEWA office 
every day. It was a new experience for me and it has 
changed my life in many ways. I have met many new types 
of people, have talked to visitors from abroad and they 
have taken my photograph. | have addressed many 
meetings and there have been all kinds of people in my 
meeting—bens, sahibs from outside, Muslims, Harijans. 
others. I have learnt to wear a sari (before I would wear 
our traditional dress) and I have learnt to speak like the 
bens. This has helped me in my business. This has helped 
me a lot in business because now when I go to the big 
houses to get clothes I can speak to them their way. 

At first my husband was suspicious of me and would 
follow me all the time to SEWA. But when he saw that it 
was a society of women he stopped being suspicious. Now 
he is very encouraging and often discusses with me the 
new ideas that I bring home from SEWA. My position in 
the family too has changed. Before. if the food was not 
well cooked or the house was dirty my husband and older 
men would insult and scold me and even beat me. But 
now they see how much respect I have outside. They see 
how I lead groups of women and address public meetings. 
So in the house, too, they treat me with respect and talk to 
me politely and not as an inferior. 1 have earned self 
respect and I have to keep it up. 

My attitudes too have changed in so many ways. 
Before I used to quarrel with my neighbours and relatives 
over small things, over children, over water. over animals, 


over spilling garbage- At that time these things seemed 


very big. But now I see how small they are- Not worth 
quarreling over. Now I try to convince neighbourhood 
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women not to quarrel over little things. I have become 
more tolerant towards people of other castes. In our 
public meetings we all sit and eat together, even Harijans 
and Muslims. 

The police in the city have always harassed us, and 
arrested our boys and men on false charges of thieving. 
But because of the way SEWA has shown us, whenever an 
innocent boy gets arrested, I go to the police station and 
get the boy released. We take out processions, march and 
shout slogans. Organizations like SEWA should exist all 
over the country. There are many, many women like us 
who should be organized. If I went to another city I would 
organize a SEWA there. 


Chandabai, SEWA, Ahmedabad 
* 


Why should I calla man malik when he is no longer my 
protector? I was married to him when I was still a young 
girl bicycling around and playing. I was fourteen and he 
was sixteen. The month I menstruated I was married. I 
fainted when he approached me at night. Tie up her hands 
and feet and go on with what you have to do, his mother 
told him. He did. I was pregnant. Soon after, he 
disappeared. They said he had gone to another town to 
get a job. He never returned. I went back to my mother’s 
house. He has not divorced me. No, I will not go back to 
him. Nor will I marry again. All men are scoundrels. I will 
work in this factory and live for my little girl. 


Rukshana, Gulbarga, Karnataka 

* 
I was married seventeen years ago and have failed to bear 
a child. I went to temples, to godmen, to doctors and faith 


healers. Nothing worked. My mother-in-law taunts me. 
She pushed my husband to take another wife. He is her 
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only son among seven daughters. She wants him to have a 
son who will continue the family line. Her nagging forced 
us to leave the house. We left with nothing and slowly 
made a home for ourselves. My husband is a good man 
and says nothing even when pressured by his family. I feel 
guilty for having failed him. Even if he takes another wife 
I will accept it. I will work and make my life. 


Vaisali Madho Rane, Pune 
* 


We wear the burqa when we go long distances but not in 
our neighbourhood. Wearing a burqa does not stop us 
from work. We can fight wearing one. We have always 
been poor. Poverty shuts people up. We have now begun 
going to the clinic where the doctor amma talks to us. We 
meet other women and share each other’s problems. We 
have begun to do some work like making envelopes and 
weaving jasmine garlands. This is work we can do sitting 
at home, and the men do not object. Even if they do, we 
will work. We have to feed the children and silence them 


when they cry. 
Rehmet Bi and Hafiza Bi, Hyderabad 


x 


Fear was at the root of my life. I grew up with fear of 
everything—of a husband, of the village patel, of neigh- 
bours, of gods, of myself. Today I am not afraid of 
anyone. I believe in myself and other women. I was born 
an untouchable in a very poor home. My father tilled land 
that was not his own. My mother weeded the fields and 
went from house to house grinding grains for which she 
was paid sixty kilos of grain and one sari a year. Asa child 
1 worked in the patel’s house, cleaning stables, gathering 
firewood, sweeping the outer courtyard as we were not 
allowed to go in. At the end of the day I would stand with 
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my mother under the balcony. The patel’s wife would 
throw down a few dry rotis and pour some stale curry in a 
tin. Food was our daily wage. Up to this day my father and 
mother do not know how to to count money for they never 
earned any. I was married when I was twelve. I gave birth 
to a son who died. Then his father died. As I was still a 
young girl I was married off to an older man who, after 
giving me a daughter, also passed away. Twice widowed I 
returned to my parent’s village and went back to weeding 
the fields, breaking stones on the roads and cleaning the 
patel’s stables. 

Then one day the doctors arrived in the village in a big 
white van. When they asked me to go and work with them 
I pulled my sari over my face to hide it. I did not eat or 
sleep for a week in fear. They came back and took me. 
When I sat in the hall of the hospital with a group of 
women I was petrified. I had not sat in one position for 
such a long time ever before. My body ached. The doctors 
showed us pictures of sick children and healthy children. I 
began to see the difference. I thought of my dead son. He 
would have lived if the doctors had been in the village. 
Then my father fell sick. No village bhagat could cure 
him. I decided to take him to the hospital. The doctor 
gave him medicine. Within an hour father ate four rotis, a 
bowl of curry and slept for ten hours. The next day he 
walked back to the village, eight miles. This was proof for 
me. My faith began to grow in the doctors. What one can 
learn from experience, one can’t learn just by hearing 
about it. You have to see it with your eyes, hear with your 
own ears. The feeling then turns into thought and then 
into action. The doctors had the key to my mind which 
even the gods did not have. Like polishing a rusted vessel. 


my mind began to shine with the new light. I began to feel 
peace inside. 


Lallan Bai, Jamkhed, Maharashtra 


* 
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Make my daughter happy first; let her have a child and 
then I will try and give you the scooter, I had told her 
husband. How did I know that two days later my 
daughter, big with a child, would be burnt to death? I had 
never seen anything like it...there were no eyes, no 
mouth...one could not tell whether the body was that of a 
man or a woman; it was just a twisted, black bundle lying 
in a corner. The mother-in-law refused to give me even a 
kafan (white shroud) to cover the body. She told me to 
pick up my rubbish and clear her courtyard. Now I am not 
afraid of anyone...] have met everyone...I want justice... 
do not want publicity for myself or my dead daughter but I 
want to loudly proclaim the names of the culprits, for I 
know my former son-in-law is planning to marry again. 
_..The law-makers of this country are perhaps waiting for 
a Prime Minister’s daughter to be burnt in a similar 
manner before they wake up... 


Satyarani Chadha, New Delhi 


10 


Women find a name 


My friend from Madurai tells me a tale. It is fixed in another 
time. But as she tells it, and I hear it, our eyes shine in unison. 
We travel back in time, as if to our roots, and glow with a 
nebulous feeling of wholeness that, in some forgotten way, we 
still deem ours. The tale centres around a woman who is a wife. 
She has no name. Her husband is a man with a name and a 
certain stature. He is Thiru Valluvar, a celebrated Tamil poet. 
She is a woman like all others garbed through the seasons in 
heavy silk, moving soundlessly among bare polished spaces that 
encapsulate her, that make her home. Her movements mark 
time, anchor it in place. 

The sun keeps pace with her thythms, moves from the 
courtyard into her kitchen where she prepares and serves the 
daily meals—a golden dal spiked with pumpkin or potato from 
her patch, a mound of steaming white rice arranged neatly ona 
large, green banana leaf. And, beside it, as part of the place 
setting, a needle and a small bowl of water. Three such meals a 
day, cooked with an undying love, served with care and 
precision, the kind that is reserved for rituals in the worship of 
gods. 

Fifty long years thus pass. And then, the hour of twilight, 
when Thiru Valluvar lies dying. He beckons his wife and looks 
long at her. She has never asked him for anything all their 
married life, he says. Is there anything he can do for her, before 
he leaves his earthly abode? Turning her gaze to the ground 
that has not lost its sheen, she wonders if he would answer a 
question. Why had he wanted her to place a needle and a bowl 
of water by his plate? 

If the grains of rice had scattered, while she served, he would 
have speared each grain with the needle, washed it in the bowl 
of water and eaten it. But that, the poet explained, never 
happened. The mound of rice stayed whole; not a grain slipped 
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from the polished green leaf. The needle and the bowl of water 
remained unused. And the woman never asked her husband 
why they were not. 

Placing them by her husband’s plate had become as much a 
part of the act as the serving of the food. The ultimate 
recognition of his needs, combined with reverence for a man 
she never questioned, constituted her duty. In its performance 
lay her realization. As our eyes glow, we begin to wonder if 
such a surrender raises within a woman a fortress mentality that 
guards her, keeps alive an inner strength? 

Fulfilling a vocation is part of the ancient traditional design 
says Ananda Coomaraswamy. Reflecting on the Hindu mar- 
triage he writes: ‘Husband and wife alike have parts to play; and 
it is from this point of view that we can best understand the 
meaning of Manu’s law, that a wife should look on her husband 
as a god, regardless of his merits or demerits—it would be 
beneath her dignity to deviate from a women’s norm merely 
because of the failure of a man. It is for her own sake and for 
the sake of the community, rather than for his alone, that life 
must be attuned to the eternal unity of Purusha and Prakriti.” 

Can an Indian woman continue to express herself in the 
grand design ordained for her? Does modern life embedded in 
diversity allow her the opportunity to realize herself? 

Some years ago I asked a group of college girls in Bombay 
who their heroes were. They seemed nonplussed. They giggled 
and gaped. They had no answers. They were not living in an age 
of heroes. When coaxed further a young girl raised her hand, 
stood up awkwardly, and said ‘my mother’. Soon a few more 
hands waved. Tiny voices rose and fell in the room. The answer 
was unanimous. The ideal of all these young women was their 
mother. Today when I ask myself the same question my aoe 
emerges as the prototype of what an Indian woman is expecte! 
to be—one who lives invisibly, negating herself. ea 

Why does your face lack the serenity yout mother's ae a 
friend once asked. My mother. Į told him, has lived without a 
name. She has been a daughter, a wife, a mother, an ae 3 
grandmother but rarely herself. She has lived a long life withou 


* From Dance of Shiva by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
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ever being alone. She has never gone shopping for herself and 
never met people outside her frame of activity. Her sensibilities 
have never stirred out of a space that has not been her own. 

I live in a world that, at times, contradicts my instincts. Mine 
is a role not blessed by the gods. Can the roles I play co-exist 
with the role that has been my mother’s which in many ways 
continues to be an undetermined part of me? Has my role gone 
contrary to the private female nature that has been a quality of 
my mother? Why should my face project serenity alone? Why 
not ecstasy, fear, failure, anger, achievement—emotions that 
inhabit the spaces I live in? Do I have to play the goddess or be 
a woman with a name? To complete my answer to my friend’s 
question I told him the story of a boy who was playing chess 
with his father. The father had just set up the chess board and 
the boy had said to him: ‘Why must the board be always like 
that? Why can’t we move the rooks and kings over here and the 
pawns over there?’ And the father had answered: ‘We could do 
those things but then the game would not be chess anymore.’ 

Mothers in my time have begun to step into the frame. The 
pictures they make are no longer of women brooding in solemn 
shades nor do they glow in hues that befit effulgent goddesses. 
‘There’s no way I can look like the serene Madonna clasping 
her child to her bosom,’ Says one young mother clad in frayed 
jeans, in the manner of her teenaged children. ‘My mother just 
had to be a mother. I have to be friend, guide and critic to my 
children. My mother was there to tend to my creature comforts 
and worry about my well-being. I have to meet my children’s 
teachers, take them for their swimming lessons, keep track of 
their immunization shots, encourage them when they are 
feeling low, and discourage flights of fancy which might singe 
their wings. I have to mediate between their father’s and their 
differences on long hair, Stuffed shirts and fading jeans. My 
mother had a role which she did and does beautifully. She 
deserves a halo around her head as One who suppressed her 
individuality for the sake of her children. But I know I have a 
halo around my heart. For I have achieved motherhood by 
keeping my individuality and also giving a part of myself to my 
children. There was a time when motherhood was thrust on a 
woman. Today , she achieves motherhood by more than the 
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single act of offloading “the carried” after a nine-month-long 
weight-lifting stint. The four walls of my house can no longer 
contain me. I have to meet the challenge of the outside world 
and still retain the purity, the integrity and the inner strength of 
my mother.’ 

As time moves, and with it the place and the woman in it, an 
Indian mother is beginning to say to herself and to her 
daughter: ‘I chose to have you because I wanted to be a mother. 
I chose to work because that gives me a different sense of worth 
that is not greater nor lesser than motherhood, only different.’ 

‘Let us talk about work and not our homes,’ the women say, 
when they meet each other. They are all wives and mothers. 
They are also hand-cart pullers, vegetable vendors, waste- 
pickers, bidi-makers, block printers...When women were 
brought together in Ahmedabad to assert their right to work 
and have that work recognized, few among them had the 
courage to stand up and utter their own names. To tell one’s 
name meant asserting an identity which generations of women 
had grown up negating. A name gives one a centre. For a large 
number of Indian women this centre does not lic in name but in 
biology, not in themselves as persons but in their motherhood, 
that deep, warm and endearing fact whereby a woman creates 
life, nurtures it, strengthens it, in the process adding to herself. 
Despite this life-giving myth that has surrounded and sustained 
women through time giving a name toa new-born child remains 
a ritual that summons up the legacy of the holy book, the stars 
and the wise men. No parent gives his child a name that does 
not conjure up a sense of joy, foresee a destiny full of stars. 
The glow, though, begins to diffuse as a child grows and 
outgrows the sense of its own name. The girl becomes a 
daughter, then a wife, then a mother. Behind the roles imposed 
by her biology recedes the aura of a name. And a woman. 

‘I was a poor woman. I had no name, no face,’ says Santosh 
Ben who has grown grey sitting on the streets selling hand- 
painted wall hangings. ‘When I became a member of SEWA I 
saw many women like myself, doing the same work, living the 
same kind of life. I felt strong being among them. Together we 
raised a voice, demanded respect, a right to work, a space to sit. 
Today when we go into an office we are made to sit on chairs 
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and given tea to drink.’ Santosh Ben, a self-employed woman, 
is one among the eighty per cent of women in India who are 
rural, illiterate, poor and economically active. To recognize 
these women as the ones playing a leading role in the women’s 
movement, SEWA was established as a labour union in 1972. 
‘We are poor but so many,’ they said. What started as union 
activity later led to the establishment of a bank and a 
cooperative. Today the bank boasts 22,000 savings accounts. 
The clients are all women who do not know how to sign their 
names. These women have begun to understand their legal 
rights and fight for higher wages. file court cases and meet their 
employers on an equal footing. 

‘When women are associated outside their role of a wife, 
mother or home-making, two things happen to them,’ says Ela 
Bhatt, a small kindly woman who has spearheaded the 
movement and brought the women together in SEWA. ‘They 
Start perceiving their role as an important social role for the 
country, thus boosting their self-image. Secondly, they forget 
caste and race differences. When one trade group is on strike, 
the other trade group supplies food packets to the strikers and 
looks after the children. It is work that determines their identity 
and not the mere fact that they are women. This comes easily to 
women who are poor, who know work naturally.’ 

There are more women working today than there were a 
generation ago, more girls going to school and more women 
seen protesting in the streets, Squares and in homes. Their looks 
have not changed, their manner has. Individually they have 
gained a name, collectively an identity. Their new power was 
not imposed upon them but already existed, enclosed within 
walls. Now that power has Stirred out into the open. Their new 
strength stems from personalities defining their own terms, 
lending grace to living—and hope and joy to a brooding land 
that has stayed locked in mortal combat with the power and 
weakness of age and time. 

The faces I metona lon 


single cameo: Banadevi, wrapped in a blanket, hugging an old 
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bearing children like spacing paddy in her field; Rehmet Bi, 
revealing a moon-like face through a black burqa, assuring me 
that she could even fight wearing one; Amutha, ageing without a 
husband, smiling remotely at the thought of weaving on a loom; 
Vaisali, stocky and reconciled to life in a factory without a 
child; Rukshana, pretty as a filmstar, bent over a sinister 
machine which she handled all day to make a living and support 
an abandoned child; Sofia Bibi, gently fulfilled, for having 
breathed life into a still-born baby while she was on her 
twenty-seventh fast in the month of Ramadan; Sauda, serene, 
without a husband, earning one rupee a day to buy tapioca for 
her children’s breakfast; Bollama, sturdy at seventy-six, collect- 
ing funds to raise a children’s school; Shugufta, serene ina 
slum, teaching the alphabet to women cloistered within walls; 
Santosh Ben, learning to battle in the city streets; Lallan Bai, a 
twice-widowed face, strong tranquil, fearless. Looking straight 
into my eyes she had said ‘I do not fear anything, anymore.’ 
Rooted and ready to change, it is the women across the land 
who emerge as survivors, giving life, nurturing life, guarding 
life. 


* 


Centuries ago, a king. while travelling through his domain 
came across people living in dark caves. He was horrified at the 
gloom and ordered every family to be given lamps and oil to 
fuel them. Fifty years later, he visited the area again and found 
the caves in darkness. The lamps had been forgotten or were 
broken. The oil had run out. The king ordered more oil, new 
lamps. But when he returned to the area the following year the 
caves were dark once more. The king summoned his minister, a 
wise old man, and asked for an explanation. ‘Ah,’ said the 
minister, ‘You gave the lamps to the men. You should have 
given them to the women.’ > 

The king followed his minister’s advic 
kept burning ever since! 


e and the lamps have 





Glossary 


apsara—celestial nymph 
ashram—hermitage 

ayah—nanny 

ayyaya—father 

azal—coitus interruptus 

balwadi—créche 

baraat—bridegroom’s marriage procession 
barfi—sweetmeat made of milk and sugar 
barkat—prosperity á 
basti—shanty-town 

betel—a type of leaf that is chewed 
ben—respectful suffix to woman’s name 
bhagat—religious teacher 

bidai—parting 

bidi—rolled leaf cigarette 

bishi—lottery 

bismillah—In the name of God 
budhi—wisdom 

burqa—garment to screen Muslim women from strangers 
chador—veil 

chakki—pestle 

chaupal—village common 
chillah—fortieth day after child’s birth 
chilman—bamboo curtain 

chunri—long scarf 

dai—mid-wife 

dal—Indian dish usually made of gram 
devdasi—dancing girl dedicated to Hindu temple 
dharma—right behaviour 
dharmaputra—iit. son sanctioned by faith 
dhoti—man’s lower garment 
doli—palanquin 
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fateha—prayer from the Koran 
fitna—mischievous imp 

ghat—steps leading to river 
ghotul—tribal dormitory 

haat—tribal market 

hadith—book of sayings of the Prophet 
handia—local brew 

hamal—sweeper 

haveli—mansion 

henna—mehndi 

Imam—Islamic religious leader 
jagir—land allotment 

Jagirdar—feudal landlord 

jJagran—all night vigil 

fai—small white jasmine 
jat-karana—lit, caste fate 

joda—set of bangles 

kafan—shroud 

kanduru—harvest festival 
kewda—strongly scented leaf 
khadi—handspun, handwoven cloth garments 
kohl—black decorative powder 
Koel—Indian cuckoo 

kum kum—ted powder 

lathi—long stick used as weapon 
maanja—first day of marriage 
madrasa—Muslim school 

Mahila Mandal—women’s Social action group 
malik—master 

mandalam—open Space in temple 
manjira—small cymbals 
maulvi—leamed man, teacher, judge 
mohalla—neighbourhood 

nam karana—naming ceremony of child 
nam rakhai—naming ceremony of child 
nautch—dance 

panchayat—village council 
patashala—village school 
pachesi—board and dice game 





patel—village headman 
peda—milk sweet 
pedawala—sweetseller 
pido—Rajasthani scarf 

pipal—the Bo Tree 

podo—festival honouring cattle 
prasad—offering 

puja—Hindu religious ceremony 
pundit—learned Hindu, teacher 
purdah—system of secluding women 
ragi—a type of foodgrain 
rajdhani—capital 
rangoli—traditional floor decoration of rice flour 
sadhu—holy man 

sadhvi—female sadhu 

sal—timber tree 

shakti—power 

shastras—sacred Hindu law books 
shastri—man learned in Hindu law 
shav—body 

shehnai—musical instrument 
shika—rope basket 

sukoon—peace 

tulsi—sacred basil 
upanayanma—thread ceremony 
zardosi—gold embroidery 
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Sociology 


The women in this book are not extraordinary or 
famous, and yet their stories and testimonies, 
narrated here by one of India’s best-known 
women journalists, provide a passionate, often 
deeply touching, revelation of what it means to be 
a woman in India today. 

The women tell of marriage and widowhood, 
unfair work practices, sexual servitude, the 
problems of bearing and rearing children in 
poverty, religion, discrimination, other forms of 
exploitation... Yet they also talk of fulfilling 
relationships, the joys of marriage and children, 
the exhilaration of breaking free from the bonds 
of tradition, ritual, caste, religion...Interwoven 
with all this is the story of one woman’s 
journey—of how Anees Jung, the author, 
brought up in purdah, succeeded in shaking off 
the restricting influences of her traditional 
upbringing to become a highly successful, 
independent career woman, still a comparatively 

‘rare phenomenon in India. 

As such, the book is essential reading for anyone 
wishing to understand the women of India—the 
silent majority that is now beginning to make 
itself heard. 

‘An evocative picture of women in India.’ 
—Financial Express 
‘The poignant authenticity of (the) book reveals 
(Anees Jung) as an intensely sensitive poet...’ 
—Mulk Raj Anand in the Times of India 
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